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17ING’S COLLEGE, London. —SANSCRIT 
‘ LA yegaen and LITERATURE, and the HIN- 
DUSTANI TaNou GE. — Professor DUNCAN FORBES will 
iver, on MONDA ay January 29th, at three o’clock, an Intro- 
uctory Lecture on the Sanscrit age and Literature, and 
i] continue a Course of Lectures on this subject on each suc- 
reding Monday, at the same hour. The Introductory Lecture to 
open to any gentleman delivering his card to the porter in 
tendance. The usual Course on the Hindustani Language will 
ommence on FRIDAY, February 2nd, at three new. and will 
wy at the same hour on each apemerns 
Jan. 4 R. W. JELF, D. D. “Principal. 


rIRGS COLLEGE, 9 — EVENING 
LECTURES.—In order to meet the wants of that large class 
persons who are precluded by the nature of their ay ae 
ing scientific instruction during the day time, EV - 

XES will be given during the present term on . 


OF 








| 


EN, and 


lowing Subjects 
ANU i ACTURES and MACHINERY. By Professor Cowper. 
PeBLIC HEALTH. By Professor W. A. Guy, M.B. 
HEMI ISTRY. By gee Miller, M.D, FRLS, 

ATURAL HISTORY. By Professor T. Rymer Jones, S. 
puYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Professor D. T. Anst Ly or A. 


F. 

Three ‘evenings will also be devoted to the Oxy- Hydrogen | 
icroscope. 

= of attendance—Eight to Nine every evening, Saturday 
epted. 

poy —For the entire Series of 40 Lectures, Two Guineas; for 

bach Course, 108. 

An Introductory “Lecture will be given at Eight o'clock p..., on 

ear. Toe. 2, by the Rev. R. W. Jecr, D_D., Principal of king's 

allege, London, which will be open to any gentleman presenting 





ork, 


for the Prospectus and further particulars apply to the Secre- 
"s Office, King’s College, London. 
Jen. 17, 1849. k. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. | 


I OYAL INSTITUTION, Albemarle-street.— | 
evn ee BRANDE, F.R.S. will commence a COURSE of 
N LECTURES on some selected subjects of CHEMICAL 
LID wit THis DAY, Saturday, January 20, at 3 o'clock. 
W ARPENTER, Esq. M.D. will continue his Course on 
TOL per. ~g each succeeding TUESDAY, at 3 o’clock. 
. will ivineba his Course on PHYS1LO- 


wer LAS 





“LECT 
IENCE, on MONDAY, j -E. 29, at 4 -- # 













Subscribers to the Theatre Lectures only, or to the Laboratory 
ctures only, pay Two Guineas; Subseribers to both pay Three 
fuineas for the Season; Subscribers to a Single Course of the | 
heatre Lectures pay Une Guinea, 

ASyllabus of each Course may 7 p obtained at the Ne a” insti: 
potion. JOHN BARLOW, M.A. Sec. RL 


oe aha PE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY —An EN- 
ing Herald GRAVING of a size for once is. 10 oo by 8 inches, 

nde for the Shakespeare Society Sam usins, 4 

fom the CHANDOS PORTRAIT of SHAKESPE "ARE, in the 

osession of the Earl of Ellesmere, will be delivered in the course 

{the present season to the Members of the Society who shall have 
d their Subscriptions for 1849 and arrears by the 3ist_ instant. 
o-Members will receive Mr. Cousins’s Engraving and entitle 
hemselyes to the Publications of the Society or two years by pay- 
ing 2. Subscriptions are received by ~ . Rese, the Society’s 
sent, No. 9, Newport-street, sahomier eres 

J. PAYNE COLLIER, Director. 

F. G. TOMLINS, , Secretary. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, —The WINTER SESSION will com- 
nnce on SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1), instead of February 3, 
9, as hefore advertised.—All NEW IN st UDENTS are required 
pattend for Examination on the day previous. 
Those persons who wish to enter Students for the Winter Session 
rerequested to apply to the Principal for the necessary Admis- 
p Papers as early - possible. 
By order of the © api x 
LIP Sores, ., Sesnetary. 
london Office, 26, King William shat, West Stra 


| OYAL AGRICULTURAL SoLnGa, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Pa tron—H1 it H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
President of Council—Right Hon. EARL BATHURST. 























1an fee 
l society 
\d recogn 


edge, and 








A 3 Vice-President—Right Hon. EARL DUCIE. 
Principal—JOHN WILSON, F.RSE. F.GS.. ke. 
DANIEL MCU SST, M.A. 


Chaplain and First Master—Rev. 
Second Master— GEOR GE HARIRISON, C.E. 
mt Profess 
Agriculture—JOUN W IL8ON, F. RS. E. F.G.S., &c. 
Chem: —J. BLYTH, 

Botany, Geol — AMES BUCKMAN, F.GS., &e. 
Mat ematics ont Natural ae 
Rev. DANIEL M. CUST 

Veterinary Practice JOHN ROBINSON, c.V.S 
Surveying and Farm Accounts—GEORGE HARRISON ‘CE. 

OBJECTS. 

The object of this Institution is to provide such a course of in- 
uction as will be most useful to the practical farmer. The 
benefits to 4 derived by the Agriculturists from a judicious appli- 
tition of scientific information are becoming more and more 
tensively acknowledged ; while the means of obtaining that 
information, if indeed it can be obtained at all without for the 
~ sacrificing a due attention to the practical operations of hus- 

ry, are so scattered and costly as to be within the reach of very 
kw. The College course of instruction is conducted in such a 
tanner that, while the student is ve 1 based in the principles of 
fich science, its relations with a: ure are specially touched 
pon and explained, and their wenchieal application shown, as far 
s possible, in the operations of the College farm. The theoretical 
nd practical teaching go hand in hand, and the whole is combined 
ith the advantages of collegiate discipline. 

wder of the Council, 
PHILIP BOWES 

london Office, 26, King" William- streeé, Ch Charin, 8! 
ik EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcrIiongEERs, 
we Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engray vings, Fan 


No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S 
and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at ‘auction. 


§ BORGL, 
































































. Secretary. 

















} Rubens, Correggio, Titian, Guido; Tumer, oriene, Bonington, 


| EVENING NEXT, 


| obtaining tickets for their friends at One Shilling; 


RT-UNION OF LONDON. — Incorporated 

by Royal Charter.—Subscription of 1849.—Each Prizeholder 

at the ane Distribution will be entitled to select FOR H1M- 

SELF a Work of Art as heretofore. Every Subscriber will receive 

for each guinea an impression of a Line ene, by P. Licur- 
root, after W. E. Frost, A.R.A., ‘SABRINA,’ nearly completed ; 
and, in addition to this, an ae i~ ing after a Design in Bas-relief, 

for which a premium of 1 a boon offered by the Society. 


ney subscription is desirable. 
4, West Strand, GEORGE GODWIN, 
ENGR: AVINGS.—A fine Collection, including 
4 capital specimens by all the most eminent Ancient and 


Honorary 
phen 1849, LEWIS POCOCK, 
Modern Masters (ON SALE, at very reduced prices), after Raphael, 


Secretaries. 











fartin, Sir Thomas Lawrence, &e.; > choice examples 
by Raphael Morghen, Wille, Porporati, * roel the se, Ww oollett, Sharpe, 
Earlom, Browne, Doo, Watts, Cousins, &c. 
New Catalogue is now ready, and will be forwarded on the 
receipt of two postage stamps. 
E£orGE Lovr, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
xx Established above Gv years. 


W HITTING TON CLUB and METROPO- 
LITAN ATHEN-£UM, 189, Strand.—On THURSDAY 
January 25th, 1849, Sir HENRY BISHOP, 
Prof. Mus. Oxon. will deliver theaFIRST of a COURSE of TWO 
LECTURES, on the PROGRESS of SECULAR MUSIC in 
ENGLAND during the SEVENTEENTH and EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES, with Vocal Illustrations by the Misses WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. 'f. WILLIAMS, Mr. ALFRED NOVELLO, and 
Mr. BARMBY. ‘To commence at $ o’clock.—Admission, Members 
free on producing their cards of membership, with the privilege of 
Non-Sub- 
scribers, Two Shillings. — Books of the Words may be obtained of 
the Secretary P. BERLYN, Secretary. 
189, 8 Strand, Jan. 19, 1249. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
so named by Royal Permission, and under a Royal Charter, 
FOR GENERAL FEMALE EDUCATION, 
AND FOR 
GRANTING TO GOVERNESSES CERTIFICATES OF 
UALIFICATION, 
A Branch of the Governesses Benevolent Institution. 











CLASSES FOR THE SESSION, 1848—9, 
Which are open to all Ladies without distinction. 


COMMITTEE OF EDUCATION, 

Under whose direction the Classes are formed ; ‘and certificates 
given to Ladies desiring to prove their knowledge of any subject. 
Chairman—The Rev. Prof. Maurice, M.A. 
Deputy-Chairman—The Rev. C. G. Nicolay, F.R.G.S. 


Prof. Ansted, M.A. F.R.S. | The Rey. C. ingen, jem, M 
William ptapndele got, Esq. | The Rev. D, Laing, F.R. 

Charles Beolchi, Samuel Laurence. 
Prof. Bernays, Ph The Rev. Prof. M* res D.D. 
The Rey. Mic a in M.A. The Rev. Dr. Maj 
Prof. Brasseu Prof. Miller, M. D. . RS, 
The Rey. Prof, Browne. M.A. | Paul A. Mulready, Esq. 
The Rev. 8. Clark, M.A |The Rev. Prof. O'Brien, M.A. 
The Rev. Thomas A. Cock, M.A. | The Rev. Edw. Plumptre, M.A, 
Prof. Coupee. George Richmond, Esq. 
Prof. E, Forbes, F. 7 F.LS. |The Rev. A. B. Strettell, M.A. 
The Rev. pe Hall, M.A. | Prof. Tom Taylor, M.A. 
Prof. Hu The Rev. Prof. + > M.A. 
The Rev. 7 homas Jackson, M.A.! Henry Warren, 

The Lent Term will commence 22nd January, 1849, and close 
3ist March. _ ; : 

Office of the Parent Society, 32, Sackville-street. 


A. 
8s. 





EVENING LECTURES FOR GOVERNESSES ONLY. 

Arrangements have been made for Lectures every Evening during 
the ong Term, at seven o'clock, which will be free to all Ladies 
actually engaged in tuition. Names will be received and Tickets 
issued by the Deputy-Chairman at the College. 

An Introductory Lecture on Drawing will be given by Henry 
Warren, Esq., on Thursday, January 23, at a quarter before Two 
o'clock. —The Introductory Lecture on Mathematics, by the Rev. 
J. G. Hatt, M.A., on Wednesday, January 24, at half-past Two. 

Governesses Benevolent Iustitution, 32, ackville-street. 

19th January, 1849. 


HICHESTER—The Rev. Ceci Greene, M.A. 

of Cambridge, Rector of Fishbourne, and late Head Master 

of Midhurst School, RECEIVES SIX PUPILS to be prepared for 

m, the Public Schools, and Naval and Military Colleges. 

Modern Languages, Drawing, Dancing, and Fencing, included 

in the terms.—Address Rev. C, Greene, Chichester.—Prospectuses 
at Rivinctons’, St. Paul's. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT conducted by Mrs. 

TUPMAN, at VERNON HOUSE, BRIXTON- HILL, for 
the Eénosties of TWELVE YOUNG LADIES, will RE EN 
on MONDAY, January 22nd. — References, the Rey. Dr. Major. 
hing’s College, London, and Rev. Charles Fletcher, Southwell, 
Nottinghamshire. 


LFRED HOUSE, Upper Holloway, conducted 
by Mrs. HUTCHINS and Daughters, assisted by competent 
Professors. — The course of instruction comprises_the Classics, 
Mathematics, English Language and Literature, Modern Lan- 
guages and General Science, tier Cosa hy, &e. Accomplish- 
ments as usual. The Classes RE-COM IMENCE. on MONDAY, the 
22nd inst., when the Introductory Lecture will be delivered by 
TREVETHAN Sricer, M.A.,at3 p.m. Subject—* The Connexion of 
the Sciences.’ 
Detailed P. rospectuses will be forwarded by application as above. 


OLLEGE or SCHOOL BOARDERS. — An 


/ experienced Tutor, M.A., of the University of London, has a 
VACANCY in his family circle that he wishes to fill with a Pupil 
of either University or King’s College, who may have the advan- 
tage of his superintendence of studies if desired. The locality is 
convenient, and references unexceptionable.—Address, M. A., care 
of Mr. Cole, Bookseller, No. 38, Princes-street, Leicester- square. 

















[®. A. J. SCOTT RESU: MES his SUNDAY 

EVENING LECTURE, at the MARYLEBONE IN- 
STITUTION, 17, Edward-strect, Portman-square, on the 2ist of 
January, ps ‘o'clock. 


'}‘O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A London 
ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR has a VACANCY in his 


office for an ARTICLED PUPIL.—Apply to R. B., 11, Beaufort- 
buildings, Strand. 








I OUCEUR, from 2002. to 5002, will be presented 

by a Young Man of respectability ‘and education to any 
person who can legally procure him a Government or « 
1anent situation. The strictest secrecy will be observed. No spe- 
culator need apply. Address, post free, to J. P., 53, Marchmont- 
street, Russell- “square, 








N EDICAL ELECTRICITY.—V ery portable 
and in every way complete Galvar Appar: atus, on the 

J rican construction, to be had of the Maker, JOUN DAVIS. 

Optician, Derby. Price 22. 10s. 

The above is toned packed in a neat mahogany case. 


r re 
OHN MORTLOCK'’S China and Glass Business 

is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 
are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 
description of goods at reduced prices for cash ; for instance, a 
Dinner Service for 12 may be purchased for 4 guineas.—250, Oxford: 
street, near street, near Hyde P. —— 


E 
GERM —Messrs WwW hee & NOR G ATE, Prensa for the 
rincip: He wspapers, have published a LIST of GER. 
[AN NEW PAPE ‘RS = PERIODICALS, which will be 
forwarded for one post stam 
Witurams & Norcare, id Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


THE ONLY ANNUAL = — THAT IS GRATIS. 
Now ready, 
ANIELL'S BOOK-BUYER'’S ANNUAL 


849, being a Catalogue of an extensive Collection of 
Miscellaneous Books in various Langua a  ineluding some PIC- 
TURE GALLERIES and BOOKS of 3, with numerous 
Treatises, on Painting, Architecture, ony : a many BARLY 
PRINTED and CURIOUS BOOKS, in excellent condition, rh 
marked at very low prices, ON SALE by EDWARD DANIELL 
53, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 

By the new postal regulation, E. D.’s Catalogue may be received 
free to any part of the country by sending to the Publisher six 
penny postage stamps, with oe name and a-idress. 


‘2 oomes’s Library, 141, Regent-street. 
TH HE REDU CED SU BSCRIP TIONS 
to this Library afford ADVANTAGES which have hitherto 
been reserved for the high-rate Terms. ALL THE NEW WORKS, 
in Lad quantities, are added immediately ou publication, includ: 























Macaulay’ 's England. 


Mordaunt Hall, by Mrs. Marsh. 
Layard’s Nineveh. 


he Forgery, by James. 
Life of Campbell. The Diamond and the Pearl. 
Romer's Bird of Passage. | The Young Conntess. 
Subscription Tw ° Guinane—te vols. 
Public Library, Conduit-street. 


THE NEW BOOKS are FURNISHED to 

SUBSCRIBERS for perusal on publication, and in any 
quantity, at this extensive and valuable Library, from which the 
Nobility ‘and Gentry in Town and Country are supplied. A large 
number of copies of each of the Popular Works is provided, and a 
class for the especial accommodation of those who desire the New 
Works only. he Post Catalogue, with terms, sent free to orders 
inclosing two stamps, addressed, Messrs. Sac npexs & Urey, Con- 
duit-street. 








— COUNTRY LIBRARIES, 

ow ready, gratis and post free, 
Bev s PLAN for supplying Country Libraries 
with New and Standard Works for circulation without 

urch 
. ‘Also, ‘the CHEAPEST DUPLICATE CATALOGUE ISSUED, 
selected from a large stock, and offered exclusively to the Proprie: 
tors of Country Libraries, at extremely low prices.—Urders to be 
addressed to Mr. Butt, Librarian, 1), Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square. 





N ample Supply of each of the following NEW 
and CHOICE BOOKS is in circulation at MUDIE'’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 


Macauiay’s England, 60 copies. | Lockhart’s Life of Scott. A New 
Layard’s Saag 25 copies, | Edition. 
Dennis's Etr | Conquest of Pe 
Life and ee of Campbell. | Herv 7% Metaoirs of George II. 
Notes from Books. Friends in Co 
Notes from Life. Life of William: C vilins 
Sacred and Legendary Art. | Mill's \ aera Economy and 
Shaw's English Literature. | Logi 
Forty Days in the “7 Somerville 's Phy: stcalGeegreghy. 
Life of Dr. Channin: | Coleridge's Idea of Life. 
Final Memorials of ‘Chas. Lamb.) Wilkinson's Dalmatia.” 
Miss Martinean’s Egypt. | 
Life of Sir F. Buxton. Vanity Fair, 50 50 copies. 
Life of Mrs. Fry. Mary Barton, 25 ang 
Walpole’s Letters to LadyOssory.' Fountain of Arethv 
Life of Kea’ | ™ a Darenenes, by Ander- 
The Sown,! > Leigh Hunt. 
Eastlake on the Fine Arts. 
Lord Mahon’s Essays. 
Voyage of the Samarang, 
Fortune's China. Jane 
Wilkinson's Australia. Doctor irch. 
Rajah Brooke’s Journals) By! The Ghost’s Bargain. 
Capt. Mundy. ‘ AK Mordaunt Hall. 
Cc. &C. 


Every New Work of merit or marco’ is added on the day of pub- 
lication, and may be secured by Subscribers at One Guinea per 
annum. The Two Guinea subscription allows of Four Volumes at 
one time (or Six Volumes if exchanged in one parce!). The Three, 
Five, and Ten Guinea Subscriptions are suitable for Book Socie- 
ties, or for Families uniting in one subscription. — A Prospectus 
will be forwarded on application. 

pper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


jes Marcia, by Bulwer. 


| Romance et the Peerage. 











vwiika 
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COATS OF ARMS. 


MABLEY begs to inform Noblemen and 
@F. Gentlemen that he. continues to supply a FIGURE of 
a WARRIOR, beautifully executed, in imitation of an Ancient 
Tron Casting, with a COAT of ARMS, correctly emblazoned to 
order on the shield, for 1s, 6d., forming a most suitable and 
unique ornament for ha ills, libraries, &c. Also a variety of Niches, 
Corbeilles, Brackets. &c.; many of which are in the same way 
applicable to iHeraldry. 9, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


ISSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 

and Private Exhibitions, Painting, Chromatrope, and 
Moveatie Figures for the same ; as -Hydrogen and Table Micro- 
scope; Air Pump; Electrical an Electro-Magnetic Machine; 
Working Models of Steam Engines, &. Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices attached bo each article, and likewise Estimates of 
different sets of Apparatus. 1s.; per post, la. 3d.—C. W. CoLLins, 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. 


Saies Op Auction. . 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery- 
lane), on TUESDAY N EXT, vAbLe BOOKS. and — following 
days, at half-past 12, VAL in Classies, Bio- 
aphy, History, Poetry, Bibliography, the’ F tn Facetie, 
Books of Prints, &c. &c., a portion of the Stock of a respectable 
Dublin Firm, relinquishing z the business, including, Potro: Mont 
faucon’s Antiquities, 9 vols.—Forster’s British Gallery—Mayer’s 
Views in Egypt and Palestine, coloured—La Borde, Tableaux de 
la Suisse. 2 vols.—Harding and Prout's Views, 2 vols.—Captain 
Baillie’s Works—Catesby’s Carolina, 2 vols. coloured—Houbraken’s 
Heads, large paper —Dugdale’s St. Paul’s—Daniell’s Coast Scenery, 
4 vols. coloured—Selden's Works, 6 vols.—Thurloe’s State Papers, 7 
vols, —Bayle and Chaufepié's Dictionary, 8 vols.—Pinkerton’s Atlas. 
——Quarro: Grose’s England, Wales, and Scotland, 10 vols.—'the 
Chronicles, i0 vols. —Brockedon’s Alps, large paper, 2 vols.—'T'urner's 
Coast Scenery, 2 vols.—Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, 4 vols. —Clarke’ ‘3 
Travels, 6 vols. —Archaica and Heliconia, 5 vols.—Ciceronis Opera, 
Olivetus, 9 vols —Boyle’s Works, 6 vols.—Tooke’s Diversions of 
Purley, 2 vols.—Forster’s Arabian Nights, large paper, 5 vols. Proofs 
and tehings—L atham’s Birds, 7 vols. coloured. Ocrtavo, &e.: 
Dibdin’s Tour—Decameron—Spencer Catalogue—Bibliomania, &e. 
—Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 9 vols.—Dodsley’s Annual Register 
and Old Plays—Mémoires Historiques, 67 vols.—Butfton’s Natural 
History, 20 vols.—Burke’s Works and Speeches, 20 vols —Tilloch’s 
Philosophical ee 68 vols.—F roissart and Monstrelet’s Chro- 
nicles, 24 vols. A tiaee—Shelnees and Gnaepes Editions of 
the Poets—C ilins’s Pesrsan. i oy Bryd, iges, 9 vols., &c. &c,, many in 
morocco, russia, end calf bindings, and the Percy, Camden, Shake- 
speare, and other Societies’ Publications. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


IR. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

125, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY 25th, rand FRIDAY 26th, 
VALU ABLE BO OKS, including Kip, Nouveau Théatre de la 
Grande Bretagne, 5 vols. Gale paper—Conciliorum Omnium Gene- 
ralium et Provincialium Col WE Regia, 37 vols.—Sermondi Opera 
aria, 5 vols.—Hugonis O vols.—Savile Rerum Anglicarum 
Scriptores, port. Bedam—F ot 3 "Sajenal History of Oxford—Mor- 
ton’s Natural History of Northampton—Handel’s Vocal Works, by 
Dr. Clarke, 4 vola—Fleury, Histoire Ecclésiastique, 36 vols.— 
Histoire des Ordres Monastiques, 8 vols.—Rousseau, (Euvres, 17 
vols.— Encyclopedia Britannica, 20 vols. —Shakespeare’ $Hindustani 
Dictionary, and Selections—Clarke’s 'l'rav ~e. u vols, a 3 'Typo- 
graphical Antiquities, by Herbert, 3 vols, large paper—Gibbon’s 
Miscellaneous Works, 3 vols.—Shaks: eare’s ? ays an Poems, by 
Malone and Boswell, 21 vols.—Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, 3 vols. 
—Marshall’s Naval Biography, 12 vola.—Dodsley’s Old Plays, 12 
vols.—Defoe’s Works, 20 cola— Medical Books—German Books, &c. 


















A R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

125, pet eben yee on TUESDAY, 30th, A COLLECTION of 
BOOKS in Quires, large quantity of Woodcuts, Stereotype Plates, 
Lithographic Stones, five reams of Plate Paper, anda Miscellaneous 
Collection of Prints. 





Valuable Books. 

Puttick & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

rary Property, will SELL by SUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 1/1, Piccadilly, on FRIDAY, Januar and folowing 
day, at 1 o'clock most Se A COLL SOTION of VALU 
ABLE BOOKS, English and Foreign, including some choice Books 
of Prints, Axchivectaral Works, Dugdale’s Monasticon, &c. 

ai will be sent on application. 





e Stowe Library, Second Division. 
ESSRS.. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their’ House, Wellington-street, Strand, 
on MONDAY, January 29th, and eleven following days, The Re: 
maining Portion of the STOWE LIBRARY. From among the 
more important Books may be mentioned Lysons’s Topographical 
Account of Buck illustrated with a rich 
assemblage of about 480 original Drawings, elegantly bound in 8 
vols. atlas folio, in russia, by Charles Lewis; Lysons’s Environs of 
ponien,  pecnaeely illustrated with Sagem of 1,000 original Draw- 
ings and rare Engravings, in 17 vols. russia ; the Epithalamium 
lo-Britannicum, by G. Marcelline, com g the unique En- 
graving of the full-lenzth Portraits of ‘ares te the | First and seems 3 
he Anjou Missal, ae upon vellum, of extreme rarity; 
superb copy of the rangais, the Cabanon Gallery, the 
Munich, and other splendid Galleries ; a magnificent copy of the 
Works of Piranesi; the Works of Picart and Montfaucon, fine 
copies complete ; Prynne’s Records, including the bee copy of 
the Fourth Vclume, of which its existence was doubted by many 
bibliogra aphers 5 & magnificently-illustrated copy of Thuanus, in 
17 vols. the Sale will conclude with the extensive and valuable 
Collection of Rare Books illustrative of the History and Antiqui- 
ties of Ireland. 








CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Adapted to recent improvements in Education, and recommended 
by the Committee of Council on Education. 
AILY LESSON BOOKS, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
EQUEL, forming a complete course of Instr ti n fi 
the Alphabet to the more advanced studies of public Schools. ‘tits 
Strongly bound in linen; and, as a set, the cheapest and most 
complete extant. 
ro hese — = sg in the Shocks of the British and 
oreign 00. ociety, and are iy. at 
Scholastic Establishments ge enerall ar See Seen Se 
ondon : Simpkin, Marshall & Go.; ; and Hamilton, Adams & 
Co. Paternoster-row. 
45th Edition, 1s. 8d. boun 
[HE INTELLECTUAL CALCU LATOR; a 
Complete Course of SLATE and MENTAL ARITH- 
METIC, in a graduated System, including all the usual Rules, 
wan work has —_ =a by ord Erougham in the House of 
» (vide his celebrated Speech on uci 
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MABILLON: THE (RENCH BENEDICTINES. 
THE PATENT JOURNAL: THE PROGRESS OF 

MECHANICAL INVENTION. 

III. CHARLES VERNON: A TRANSATLANTIC TALE. 

IV. MIGNET AND GRIMBLOT : DIPLOMACY OF LOUIS 
XIV. AND WILLIAM III, 

. THE BISHOP OF EXETER AND MR. SHORE: THE 

INDELIBILITY OF HOLY ORDERS. 

KEMBLE’S SAXONS IN ENGLAND. 
THE PUNJAUB. 
RELIEF OF IRISH DISTRESS. 
LORD MELBOURNE. 
London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
FRENCH DICTIONARIES. 
OYAL DICTIONARY, English and French. 
by FLEMING and TIBBINS, Prof. Univ. Paris. 1 vol. 
royal 4to, 11. lis. 6d. cloth boards. 

GRAND DICTIONNAIRE, Francaise- Anglais. 
Par les Professeurs de Université FLEMING et TIBBLINS. 
1 vol. royal 4to. 12. Lis. 6d. cloth boards. 

DICTIONNAIRE de VAC ADEMIE FRAN- 
QGAISE, Sixiéme Edition Originale. 2 vols. 4to, Paris, 1848, 11, 168, 

COMPLEMENT du DICTIONNAIRE de 
VrAc: ADE MIE FRANCAISE, par MM. les Professeurs de l’Uni- 
versité N. Landois, Barré, &. 1 vol. 4to, Paris, 1848, 1. 4a, 

BOISTE, DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL 
de la Langue ¥ rangaise, avec le Latin et les Etymologies. 12e 
Edition. Kevue et augmentée par MM. Charles Nodier, Barré, 
Landois, Lorain, &c. 1 vol. 4to. Paris, 1848, 10. 1s. 

F. Didot & Co. King William-street, West Strand. 


DIDOT’S NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS. 
ONNECHOSE, HISTOIRE de FRANCE 
8e édition. 2 vols, 12mo, 63, 
LA FONTAINE, FABLES, avec Notes par 
Walckenaer. 1 vol. post 8vo. 38, 6d. 
TELEMAQUE et FABLES de F£neton. 
1 vol. post 8vo. Portrait, cloth. 48. 6d. 
CHARLES XII. Nouvelle édition, trés-correcte, 
12mo. 1848, bound, 2s. 6d. 
STAEL, CORINNE, ou L°ITALIE. 
post Svo. Portrait. 38. 6d. 
POITEVIN, GRAMMAIRE FRAN CAISE, 
with the Exercises. 12mo, 38. 6d. 
CHATEAUBRIAND, G2UVRES CHOISIES. 
10 vols, post Syo. Portrait, each 3a. 6d. 
F. Didot & Co. King William-street, West Strand. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF | a ECHO DE Paam' 
This day, price 48. neatly bound, or post free for 54 Queen's Heads J 
EADY GUIDE to FRENCH COMPOSI. 
TION. FRENCH GRAMMAR BY EXAMPLES; ; Siving 
Models as leading-strings throughout Accidence and Sy ntax ; 
presenting a comparative view of the English and French Tdiomy 
in their principal differences. 
By Mons. LE PAGE, 
Professor of the French Language, Author s * L’Echo de Paris; 
‘T rench Prompter,’ 
Dae Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange; and all Book. 





WORKS BY P. F. MERLET, 
Professor of French in University College, London, 


N ERLET’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Edition. 12mo. 5s, 6d. bound. 

MERLET’S LE TRADUCTEUR. Selections 
from the best French Writers; with Explanatory Notes, a Sele 
tion of Idioms, Tables, &c. New Edition, i2mo, is. 6d. bound. 

MERLET’S DICTIONARY of DIFFICUL. 
TIES, or APPENDIX to the FRENCH GRAMMAR. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 4s, bound, 

MERLET'S STORIES FROM FRENCH 
WRITERS, in French and English [nterlinear ; with a Grammy 
tical Introduction and Notes. (From the 7 raducteur.) 12mo, ~d 

London: Taylor, Walton & Muberly, 28, Upper Gower-street, ang 
27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 
UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING. 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR; an injpetestion to the er lat 


Pronunciation, and Derivation of the English L: anguage. 1 
= revised throughout, enlarged, and improved, price ls, 


New 





Butter’ 's Gradations in Reading and Spelling, upon 
an entirely new and original plan. 34th edition, price 14, 6d. bd. 
Butter’s Gradual Primer. 24th edition, price 2 6a 
Sold by Giapkin 4 * Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman & Co., Hamil 
ton & Co., D: Co., Aylott & Jones, Relfe & Fletcher, Orr t 
Co. London ; J. & és Sma Derby; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; 
J. M‘Glashan, Dublin 
eee be BY brgennd _— 
ted by THOMAS Bi 
HRONOLOGICAL. BIOGRAPHICAL, HIS 
TOR RICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 12h 
otttien, 12mo. 78. 6d. bd. : 
‘Arithmetical Questions. 13th edition, with 
Pe 5. by George Frost. 12mo. 
3. _Exercises on the Globes. ‘and Maps. With 
ti and an Appendix, by which theCom 


for 
Nellie may be easily thee 15th edition. 12mo. 


A Key to the Exercises on the Globes. 2s. 64, 
“ 5. Miscellaneous Questions in English History 











N R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL and 
CLASSICAL WORKS. 8. d. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, 2 vols. 12mo. 3rd edit. cloth...... 14 0 
The ——- are sold or editclth 78, each, 
HISTORY of GREECE. 12mo. 5th edit. cloth...........+++ 6 
HISTORY of ROME. 12mo. 6th edit. cloth . éoccesesen 6 







QUESTIONS on the HISTORIES. 12mo.. 
HISTORY of INDIA. 8yvo. cloth . 
HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPIRE. Mo. “clot! h.. a 6 
MYTHOLOGY f ANCIENT GREECE and ITALY. “Byo. 
2nd edit. cloth 16 
THE MYTHOLOGY ABRIDGED. 1smo. Gth edit, bound 40 
SATIRES and EPISTLES of HORACE. With Notes, &. 
post &vo, cloth 6 
BUCOLICS and GEORGICS of VIRGIL. With Notes, &. 
post Svo. cloth 10 6 
OVID’S FASTI. With Notes and Introduction. 2nd edit. 
&vo. cl oth seeete eh ren enensdueneenahencese secenatenctesee 6 6 
0 
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12mo. oat 














er ae 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of GRE . bound . 3 6 

These works are used at the chief public schools, and by the 

tutors at the Universities, and are admirably adapted for private 
Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
2. 6d. plain, 48. coloured, 

A Ph.D. Consisting of 30 be autifully-executed small Maps on 
steel, and a List of several hundred Places, with their Latitude 
Also, by the same Aviher, 4th otitien, price 38, 6d., or with 

30 Maps on steel, 58. 6d. 

“Dr. Cornwell is already favourably known as the author of 
several useful and successful books for the young; but we shall be 
which he has produced. — Metropolitan Magazine. 

London : Simpkin & Co.; and Hamilton & Co. 
AND CORNWELL. 
lith edition, 28. red leather, 18. 9d. clo 
nena 
2th edition, 1s. cloth, 9d. sewed 


ELEMENT site HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
SCE. 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ROME. 2nd edit. ismo. bd. 3 6 
and self-instruction. 
SCHOOL, “ATLAS. By James CornnwELL, 
and Longitud: de, 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
greatly mistaken if this do not prove the most successful work 
APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS BY DRS. “ALLEN” 
LLEN and CORNWELL’S “SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 


edition, price 1s. 6d, 

UNG". COMP OSER; or, Progressive 
By JAMES CORNWELL, 
4th edition, price 4 

SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. Edited by 
Dr. ALEXANDER ALLEN. 


Dr. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS; with a complete 
Dictionary and an Index of Proper Nam 
London ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; Hamilton, Adams & Co, 


The YO 


Exercises in English Composition. 
Ph.D. 








and B! hy. 5th edition. 12mo, 4s. bd. 

6. Geographical Exercises on the New Testa 
ment ; describing the Principal Places in Juda, = those visited 
by St. *Paul ; and narrating the most important Occurrences re 
corded, in the Evangelical Histories, With Maps. oth edition 
2mo., 


7. Arithmetical Tables, &c. 22nd edition, with 
Additions. 8d. 


Sold by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


OCKE’S SYSTEM OF CLASSICAL IN- 
STRUCTION, restoring the Method of Teaching formerly 
practised in all Public Schools. The Series consists of the follow- 
ing Interlinear Translations ; with the Original Text, in which 
the quantity of the doubtful Vowels is denoted; critical and 
explanatory No 
*x* By means of these Works, that excellent system of Tuition 
is effectually restored which was established by Dean 
Erasmus, and Lily, at the foundation of St. Paul’s School, 
was then enjoined by authority of the State, to be adopted inall 
other Public Seminaries of learning throughout the kingdom. 
Each volume 2s. 6d. 
LATIN, 


Phedrus’s Fables of AZsop. 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Book I, 
Virgil's AEneid. Book I. 
Parsing Lessons to Virgil. 
Cesar’s Invasion of Britain. 
Tacitus’s Life of Agricola. Part I. 
GREEK. 
Lucian’s Dialogues, Selections. 
The Odes of Anacreon. 
Homer’s Iliad. Book I. 
Parsing Lessons to Homer. 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Book I. 
. Herodotus’s Histories. Selections. 
ITALIAN, 
from Italian Writers: — Alfieri, Baretti, 
Castiglione, &e, 
FRENCH. 
Sismondi; the Battles of Cressy and Poictiers. 
GERMAN. 
Stories from German Writers. 
HEBREW BIBLE. 
Book of Genesis, in English Hebrew, accom 
by an Interlinear Versions Ph mean i same as the 
cal No’ a Grammer 
Fourth Edition, svo. + & te AN RE ly feL. wie 
characters at the end, Syo. 10s. 6d. “ aeons 
Also, to accompany the Latin and Greek Series, 
The London Latin Grammar. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
The London Greek Grammar. 12mo., 3s.{6¢. 
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~NEW AND RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHAPMAN, 
142, STRAND. 
—_—_-+>--——_ 


DR. CHANNING’S MEMOIR. 


MEMOIR of WILLIAM ELLERY CHAN- 
NING, D.D. With Extracts from his Corres ‘eT and Manu- 
seripts. Edited by his Nephew, WILLIAM HENRY CHAN- 
NING; and embellished d by two very superior Portraits of Dr. 
Channing, engraved on steel, from paintings by the eminent 
artists, Allston and Gambardella. 3 vols. post 8vo. *etoth, 1 1L 88, 


THE POPULAR WORKS of JOHANN 
GOTTLIEB a With a Memoir of the Author by WIL- 
LIAM SMITH. Vol. I. containing—1. Memoir of Fichte.— 
2, The Vocation of the Scholar.—3. The Nature of the Scholar.— 
4 The Vocation of Man. Post 8vo. cloth boards, price 12s. 

xy* Either of these Works can be had separately, bound in cloth. 


THE ARTIST’S MARRIED LIFE, being 
thatof ALBERT DURER. For Devout Disciples of the Arts, 
Prudent Maidens, as well _ for the Protit and Instruction of all 
Christendom, given to the light. Translated from the German of 
LEOPOLD SCHEFFER, by Mrs. J. R. STODART. 1 vol. feap. 
gvo, ornamental binding 6s. 


HISTORY of the HEBREW MONARCHY, 
from pee — of Samue] to the Babylonish Cap’ tivity, 3 
80. ¢ 


CHARACTERISTICS of MEN of GENIUS; 
aSeries of Biographical, Historical, and Critical Essays, select ed, 
by permission, chiefiy from the North American Revie w, with Pre- 
face, by JOHN CHAPMAN, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 128, 


ITALY, PAST and PRESENT ; or, General 


Views of its History, Religion, Politics, Panton, and Art. By 
L MARIOTTL 2 vols. post svo. cloth, 12. 1 


THE WORSHIP of GENIUS, and the 
DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER or ESSENCE of CHRISTI- 
ITY: an Essay relative to Modern Speculations and the pre- 

= State of Upinion. By Prof. C. ULLMANN. Translated from 
the German by ~<a SANDFORD. The two Works in 1 yol. 


post 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY and the PHILO- 
A Series of Essays, selected from 


SOPHY of GOVERNMENT. 

the Works of M. de SISMONDI. an ie. an Historical Notice of 
his Life and Writings, by E. MIG Translated from the 
French, and illustrated by Extracts aan, an unpublished Memoir, 
and from M. de Sismondi’s Private Journals and Letters. To 
which isadded a List of his Works, anda Preliminary Essay by 
the Translator. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


THE LIFE of JEAN PAUL FR. RICHTER. 


Compiled from various Sources. Together with his Autobiography. 
Translated from the German. 2 vols. paper cover, 7s.; cloth, 88, 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL and AESTHETIC 
LETTERS and ESSAYS of SCHILLER, Trenslated, with an 
Introduction, by J. WEISS. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THE LIFE of the Rev. JOSEPH BLANCO 
WHITE. Written by Himself. With Portions of his Corres- 
a. 3 og by JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 3 yols. post 
v0, 


1L 48. cloth 

SERMONS of CONSOLATION. 
F. W. P. GREENWOOD, D.D. 5s. cloth, 

LECTURES to YOUNG MEN. On the 
Cultivation of the Mind, the Formation of Character, and the 
Conduct of Lifee By GEORGE W. BURNAP. Royal svo. 9d. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the OLD 
PAINTERS. By the Author of ‘The Log Cabin.’ 22. 6d paper 
cover ; 38. cloth. 


A DREAM of REFORM. 
J, FORREST. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


PETER JONES; or, Onward Bovnp. 
Autobiography. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. (First Series) By JAMES MARTINEAU. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN 


By 


By Henry 


An 


(Second Series.) By JAMES MARTINEAU. 12mo. 
78. 6d, cloth. 
POEMS. By Ratpo WaLpo Emerson. 


Post 8vo. 68. cloth gilt. 
SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC ART, and his 


relation to Calderon and Goethe. Translated from the German of 
Dr. HERMANN ULRICI. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


THE LIFE of JESUS Critically Examined. 
By Dr. DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. 3 Vols. Syo. 12 16s. 


TRANSLATIONS from the GERMAN of 
JEAN PAUL, NOVALIS, GOETHE, UHLAND, RUCKERT, 
and from the French of MICKIEW VICZ. an eminent Polish poet. 
y HENRY REEVE, Esq. and JOHN EDWARD TAYLOR. 

10, elegantly bound in cloth, 28. 6d. 


THE DRAMAS of IPHIGENIA in TAURIS, 
and TOR xe or © TASSO, of GOETHE; and the MALD OF 
ORLEANS, of SCHILLER. Translated, (omitting some _pas- 
sges,) with Introductory Remarks, by ANNA SWANW. 10K. 
8ro. cloth, 63. 

A DISCOURSE of Matters pertaining to RE- 
GION. By THEODORE PARKER. Post Svo. 78. cloth. 


PARKER'S (Theodore) CRITICAL and MIS- 
BROUS WRITINGS. 12mo, cloth. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


STOKERS AND POKERS ; 


Or, the LONDON and NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
the ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH and the RAILWAY 
CLEARING-HOUSE. 

By the Author of 
*BubBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF NaAssav.’ 

[On February 1st. 
FORMIMG A PART OF 


Murray’s Home and Colonial Library. 


DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE, 
(JANUARY 1849). 
By Mons. Guizor. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, CLXVII. 


CONTENTS. 


1. THE NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 

2, DIARY OF COUNT WESSENBERG. 

3. DUKE OF ARGYLE ON THE CHURCH, 
LAYARD’S DISCOVERY OF NINEVEH, 

5, GERMANY—AUSTRIA—PRUBSIA. 

6. VANITY-FAIR—JANE EYRE—GOVERNESSES. 
7. ITALIAN INTERVENTION. 

8 PUBLIC EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 

THE CASTLEREAGH PAPERS, 


i 


HORACE: 
A NEW EDITION OF THE TEXT, 


Beautifully printed, and illustrated by upwards of 300 Vig- 
nettes of Coins, Gems, Bas-reliefs, Statues, Views, &c., 
chiefly from the Antique, and Ornamented Borders to each 
page. 


With a LIFE, by Rev. H. H. Mrtman. 
One Volume (700 pp.) crown 8vo. 42s. 


*,* For the convenience of Purchasers the Work is arrange ad 
so as to be bound in Two Volumes. 


THE SKETCH BOOK, 


By WasuineTon IRVING. 
Revised, with a NEW INTRODUCTION by the AUTHOR, 
And Illustrated with Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 16s. 


FABLES OF ASOP, 


A NEW VERSION, CHIEFLY FROM THE ORIGINAL 
GREEK, PURIFIED AND RENDERED FIT FOR 
YOUNG PERSONS AND FAMILIES, 


By the Rev. Toomas James, M.A. 


Vicar of Sibbertoft and Theddingworth, and Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 


With 100 Woodcuts, from Designs by JoHN TENNIEL. 
Post 8vo. 16s, 








Joun Mupray, Albemarle-street, 





MR. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


En 9 vole, pest Syo. 
THE WESTERN WORLD; 
Or, TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1846—47, 


Exhibiting them in their Latest Developement, Social, Moral, 
Political, and Economical, with a Map of their Extent and Terri- 
torial Acquisitions. 


To which is added some Account of 
an ALIFORNIA, 
ith a Map of the same. 


By ALEXAN DER ™ ACKAY, Esq. ae the Middle Temple, 
arrister-at- 


1. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


PEREGRINE SCRAMBLE; 


Or, THIRTY YEARS’ ADVENTURES OF A BLUE JACKET, 
By SIR HENRY HUNTLEY. 


itl, 
Tn 3 vols. post vo, with Portraits, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 


F. SCHILLER AND KORNER. 


Compri ising Sketches and Ancedotes of Goethe, the Schlegels, 
Y iels and, and other Contemporaries, From the German. 


With Biographical Sketches and Notes by 
LEUNARD SIMPSON, Esq. 


Iv. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DUDLEY CRANBOURNE, 
A WOMAN'S HISTORY, 
A Srorr or rue Day. 


v. 
In post Svo. with Illustrations, 


SIX MONTHS’ SERVICE IN THE 
AFRICAN BLOCKADE 


From April to October, 1848, in command of H.MLS. ‘ Bonetta.’ 
By Lieut. FORBES, R.N., Author of * Five Years in China’ 


vi. 
In a neat volume, price 28. 6d. 


THE STRING OF PEARIS. 


By G. P.R.I AMES, naa Author of ‘ Darnley,’ * De Orme,’ 
The Gipsy.” The Forgery,’ &. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS HAVE 
JUST BEEN PUBLISHED. 


In crown Svo. price 12s. with Comic Illustrations, 
MARTIN TOUTROND. 


A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON LN 1831. 
From an unpublished French MS. 


II. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 


THE BIRD OF PASSAGE; 
Or, FLYING GLIMPSES OF MANY LANDS. 
By MRS. ROMER, 
Author of ‘ A Pilgrimage to the Temples and Tombs of Egypt,’ &. 
111. 
THE FAIRFAX MANUSCRIPTS, 
2 vols. 8vyo. with Portraits from Original Paintings, &. 
THE 


FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 


MEMOIRS OF 
THE REIGN OF CHARLES I. 
To which is added a MEMOIR of the FAMILY, from the 
Original MSS, 


Iv. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE LILY OF PARIS; 


Ov, THE ae NURSE. Aw Historica, Romance 
ALGRAVE SIMPSON, Esa. 
Authors of Tikters from the Danube,’ * Gisela,’ &. 


In 2 vols. . pest 8vo. 


THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF 
THEODORE HOOK, 


Author of * — and Doings,’ ‘ — Gurney,’ &. 
e Rey. R. D. BARH 
Author’ uf tie ® Life of Thomas lasby? 


vi. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. with Ilustrations, 


THE ISLAND OF SARDINIA; 


TURES of »& MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 
Including PIC of the Ae ee 


By J. WARKRE TYNDALR, ‘Barrister-at-Law. 





Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
The following by JOSEPH GUY, Sen. 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR, a 
Companion to his Speiling Book, 12th edition, price le, 6d. bound. 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH SPELLING BOOK, 
with New Cuts after Harvey’s Drawings. S%th edition, I2mo. 1s. 6d, 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH PRIMER, with many 
Cuts. 25th edition, 6d. half bound. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH READER, 
Engravings. 11th edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. ri 

GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH ‘G RAMMAR. 9d. 
sewed, is, bound. P ; 

GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES in 
PARSING, ORTHOGRAPHY, SYNTAX, and PUNCTUA- 
TION. sd. sewed, 1s, bound. 

GUY’S ELEMENTS of ANCIENT, MO- 
DERN, and BRITISH HISTORY. Wi:h Tutor’s Questions. 
New and enla irged editions, 12mo. price 2». 64. each volume, roan, az) 

GUY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With 7 

Q 19th edition, enlarged and thoroughly corrected, royal 18mo. 

bound lured. A ‘a to the Pact lems and Questions, new 


with 


21st edi- 
tion 


edition, price 1s. 6d. boun 

GUY'S FIRST GEOGR APHY. With Tutor’s 

illustrated with 6 Maps, new 

and enlazzed edition, price 1s, bound. 

GUY'S SCHOOL ATLAS 
ee finely coloured, price 5 
halt bound, 

GUY rg SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 

A KEY to the above, with the Questions fully 
given. Cth edition, 4s. 6d. bound and lettere 

GUY’S FIRST ARITHMi TIC. 
type, roy: 1 8vo., useful as a pit Book and 


Questious at the bottom of each paze, 
of MODERN 
G ose a HY. 16 handsome ito. Maps, 
, izmo. A bound. 
is. 3d. half bound.—A KEY, 


In Script 
an Arithmetic 
GUY'S C OMPLET R TREATISE of BOOK- 
KEEPING, for Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Schools, New edition. 
corrected, royal ismo. 1s. bound. 

GUY’S SCHOOL CYPHERING BOOK. 
10th edition, on large 4to. post writing paper, 3s. 6¢.—A KEY, 6d. 

GUY'S PARENT'S FIRS QUESTION 
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English Medieval Embroidery. Parker. 
Tur history of “ fine needlework” has never yet 
received the attention which it deserves,—whe- 
ther viewed as indicating the progress of civili- 
zation, or as affording illustrations not merely of 
the tastes and habits of the respective nations 
put of the state of the arts among them. Per- 
haps because “ fine needlework’”’ has in these 
later days been viewed as an exclusively female 
occupation, learned antiquaries have deemed it 
worthy of small notice,—although, to whatever 
apocryphal personage its invention may have 
been assigned, the earliest workers of em- 
broidery were unquestionably men. “It would 
be unavailing to seek for the origin of this art in 
Great Britain,” says the author before us, with 
great simplicity. We should think so,—since 
the art of the needle is as old as the Pyra- 
mids. In proof of its high antiquity he quotes 
Ezekiel ; but it is strange that the minute de- 
scription of the making of the Tabernacle, full 
nine hundred years earlier, did not occur to him, 
—where, too, the embroiderers are expressly 
stated to have been men. It was from Egypt, 
doubtless, that their general knowledge and 
skill were derived :—and from the same source 
the nations of classical antiquity learnt the art. 
It was, however, more extensively employed, 
and in consequence attained a greater perfec- 
tion, among the nations more immediately bor- 
dering upon Egypt; since we find that the in- 
habitants of Pheenicia, from a very early period, 
classed embroidered garments among their very 
choicest stores of merchandise. This eminence 
in “fine needlework’”’ seems to have charac- 
terized their descendants duwn to Christian 
times; and from them, through the medium of 
Byzantium, we have little doubt, medieval 
Europe received its first lessons. The illu- 
minated book of the Gospels and the broidered 
vestment were alike brought from the capital 
of Eastern Christendom; but the ruder inhabi- 
tants of the West, while they emulated—and ere 
long successfully—the richness and delicacy of 
the copy, added a grace and a spirit to which 
the Byzantine artist failed to attain. 

England from a very early period was cele- 
brated for its superiority both in weaving and 
in embroidery. Aldhelm, who flourished at the 
commencement of the seventh century, in his 
work addressed to the nuns under the care of 
the Abbess Hildelitha makes frequent allusions 
to richly broidered garments; he also, in one 
of his Latin poems, speaks of ‘the shuttles 
filled not with purple only, but with various 
colours, moved here and there among the 
thick spreading threads.’’ His biographer in- 
forms us that he had a robe “made of most 
delicate purple thread, adorned with black 
circles a figures of peacocks.’’ This was not 
improbably the work of convent maidens ; since 
we find a contemporary Council exhorting the 
nuns to spend their time rather in reading and 
singing ‘than in weaving and working gar- 
ments of pride in diversified colours.” But 
although clerical authority looked forbiddingly 
on these arts when practised by the recluse, 
the female laity were rather encouraged to 
— them; and we find Dunstan exercising 

is pictorial skill on a pattern for a robe which 
a lady of his acquaintance was about to em- 
broider. Several of the Saxon queens distin- 
guished themselves in this art,—and Editha, the 
wife of the Confessor, is related to have worked 
his coronation robes. 

Before the Norman Conquest England had 


become celebrated on the Continent for her 





fine needlework, as much as for her skill in 
goldsmiths’ work,—and the term “opus Angli- 
canum”’ was applied to the former. The Con- 
queror’s chaplain, William of Poictiers, tells us 
of the astonishment which the exquisitely em- 
broidered robes of the Saxon hostages excited 
in the Normans; and the high estimation in 
which Matilda held English needlework is seen 
in her bequest to the Abbey of the Holy Trinity 
at Caen of her “tunic worked at Winchester 
by Alderet’s wife and the mantle worked in 
gold.” That gold embroidery was in great re- 
quest at this time we have many proofs ;_ but the 
writer of the little work before us isin error when 
he states that this was exclusively what was 
termed “opus Anglicanum”’ and that “ orfrais” 
were gold embroidery. These last ( aurifrisium, ” 
as termed by the monkish writers) were a kind 
of fringe and tassels. They are stated to have 
decked the corners of the splendid altar-cloth 
which Queen Emma gave to the monks of Ely, 
and to have hung down to the ground. They 
are often mentioned, too, as attached to the front 
of robes. They are represented in the metrical 
romances as decking the saddle and bridle- 
rein: and thus Queen Olympias, in the spirited 
romance of ‘ Alysaundre,’ appears riding on her 
milk-white mule, trapped with gold and silk, 
and with— 
Many a bell of sylvere shene, 


Yfastened on orfrays of mounde 
That hangen nighe unto the grounde. 


In every species of silk and gold trimming 
our forefathers, even from Saxon times, were 
very skilful; and we are greatly inclined to 
pelieve that the borders which are always to be 
seen edging both mantle and tunic were not 
of embroidery, but woven or plaited. In 
later illuminations most elaborate specimens 
may be seen,—and also of various ornaments 
apparently formed of gold thread, displaying 
so much taste and richness of effect that we 
are scarcely surprised at that curious entry in 
Doomsday Book, how “ Alvide the maiden 
holds half a hide of land,” in Buckinghamshire, 
“which Godric, the sheriff, granted during his 
life, that she might teach his daughter to make 
orfrays.”” The expensive character of the de- 
corations bestowed upon robes during the Mid- 
dle Ages is often strikingly exhibited in pass- 
ing notices of the chroniclers or in the royal 
mandates to the sheriffs. Thus Ailfred, of 
Reivesby, in the introduction to a stupid legend, 
tells us of “‘a certain noble matron in the city 
of London, who was accustomed to adorn vest- 
ments of royal richness with gold, and to beau- 
tify them with gems and with figures and foliage 
in various coloured needlework.” When such 
expensive materials were employed and so 
much skill and care bestowed, we are less sur- 
prised to find that about this period the sheriffs 
of London paid on account of Elinor of Aqui- 
taine the enormous sum of ‘ fourscore pounds 
for an embroidered robe for the queen.” This 
sum, equal to nearly 1,400/. of present money, 
vividly illustrates the magnificent array of our 
ancient queens. Very beautiful work was also 
executed in convents. When the Abbot of St. 
Alban’s, about the same time, sent a deputation, 
with choice speeches and choice presents, to 
congratulate Pope Adrian, who, from a humble 
scholar in the abbey-school, had attained to 
the chair of St. Peter, the aid of the Prioress 
Christina, of Markgate, was invoked; and she 
provided sandals of such matchless beauty and 
three mitres of such splendid work that they 
were considered the most valuable of all the 
presents. In the following century, Matthew 
Paris informs us, Innocent IV. was so struck 
with the beauty, and probably the value, of 
certain orfrays on the copes and mitres of 
some English ecclesiastics, that he expressed 





his determination to obtain some, as presents if 
possible, but if not, by purchase,—an emphatic 
proof of his admiration. The writer before us, 
in allusion to this, remarks that it is singular a 
Roman Pontiff, with such stores of rich church 
vestments, should have been thus struck with 
English work ; and he gives the description of 
“the Imperial dalmatic,” or “ cope of St. Leo,” 
—one of the choicest specimens of ancient 
needlework, and supposed to be of the Byzan- 
tine school.— 

“This very remarkable specimen of embroidery 
is laid upon a foundation of deep blue silk, having 
four different subjects on the shoulders, behind and 
in front, exhibiting, although taken from different 
actions, the glorification of the body ef our Lord. 
The whole has been carefully wrought with gold 
tambour and silk, and the numerous figures, as many 
as fifty-four, surrounding the Redeemer, who sits 
enthroned on a rainbow in the centre, display sim- 
plicity and gracefulness of design. The field of the 
vestment is powdered with flowers and crosses of 
gold and silver, having the bottom enriched with a 
running floriated pattern. It has also a represen- 
tation of paradise, wherein the flowers, carried by 
tigers of gold, are of emerald green, turquoise blue, 
and flame colour. Crosses of silver, cantoned with 
tears of gold, and of gold cantoned with tears of 
silver alternately, are inserted in the flowing foliage 
at the edge. Other crosses within circles are also 
placed after the same rule, when of gold in medal- 
lions of silver, and when of silver in the reverse 
order. ‘I do not apprehend,’ says Lord Lindsay in 
his History of Christian Art, ‘your being disap- 
pointed with the “ Dalmatica di San Leone,” or your 
dissenting from my conclusion, that a master, a 
Michael Angelo I would almost say, then flourished 
at Byzantium.’ ” 

Now, if the figures are delineated—that is, 
as far as needlework can do so—with any degree 
of spirit, (and this we suppose Lord Lindsay 
means by his allusion to Michael Angelo,) this 
alone would afford a strong presumption that 
the work was not Byzantine, since great deli- 
cacy of finish, but most servile tameness, cha- 
racterize all the productions of that school. 
A date as early as the eighth century has 
been assigned to this splendid garment; but a 
French antiquary considers it to belong to the 
twelfth. ‘The writer before us adds, ‘‘ were we 
to describe the foliated pattern in architectural 
language which will be readily intelligible to 
all our readers, it would be by saying that it 
bears decidedly the impress of an Early English 
character.””’ Now, when we bear in mind that 
such style of decoration was most unlikely to be 
adopted by a Byzantine embroiderer, and that 
we have actual proof of English needlework 
being deemed of sufficient beauty to be offered 
as a very acceptable present to the supreme 
Pontiff, we cannot resist the opinion that this 
dalmatica may after all be a splendid relic of 
that “opus Anglicanum” which would scarcely 
have received a specific name unless it had 
attracted especial admiration. The question 
might without much difficulty be decided by a 
careful comparison of the style of the figures and 
of the peculiar combinations of the ornamental 
parts with the English illuminations of the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century. 

During the whole of this century embroidery 
was in high estimation; and the haughty and 
luxurious Elinor of Provence, however much 
she might disdain the English nation, patronized 
willingly enough its fine embroidery and gold- 
smith’s work. The precepts of this reign afford 
many curious illustrations of ancient needlework ; 
and armorial bearings as ornaments for robes 
appear to have come into general use. These, 
however, were not always embroidered — 
they were, asis frequently stated, of goldsmith’s 
work. These were often termed “ orfeveries ;”” 
and the similarity of the word to “ orfrays”’ has 
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probably been another cause of those mistakes 
relating to the latter. The banner of white 
silk which Henry III. directs to be adorned 
with the Rood in gold orfrays, was doubtless 
an ecclesiastical banner; and such are fre- 
quently represented as being of ‘beaten gold”’ 
and richly fringed. This custom of having de- 
vices made in gold or silver, instead of actual 
embroidery, long continued. In the curious 
inventory of the plate and furniture of Queen 
Isabel (vide ‘ Ancient Kalendars’), we find, 
among the vestments for her chapel, one of “ red 
velvet powdered with trefoils of goldsmith’s 
work,’’ another of blue powdered with gold 
lilies, and another with the arms of England and 
France in goldsmith’s work. These entries are 
worthy of notice as showing how general the 
custom was, in gifts or bequests to the Church, to 
present, not—as many writers on church orna- 
ments have thought—zew plate or vestments, 
but what had been long used by the donors. 
These dresses, adorned with the lilies of France 
and the arms of France and England, had 
doubtless been worn by Isabel at many a high 
festival; and ancient wills abound in bequests 
not only of ‘ fayre sylvere’’ standing cups and 
dishes for the high altar,—but of gowns to be cut 
up into copes and mantles to make coverings 
for the shrine, or perhaps a holiday petticoat 
for “our Ladye.” We can assure the writer of 
this little work that the ladies of the Middle 
Ages were not so wholly devoted to the service 
of “holy mother church” as he seems to imagine; 
and that the expensive needlework which occu- 
pied so much of their time was first worn by 
themselves, and then transferred to her service. 
In the female convents, however, the nuns busied 
themselves with ecclesiastical embroidery,—not 
without many a wish that they could adorn 
themselves with their own fine needlework. 
And from many notices of Councils we find that 
they did; wearing “long-tailed gowns,”’ worked 
in front, and richly broidered purses, — and 
even, as the Council of Oxford, in 1222, affirms, 
“thro’ the wiles of the ancient enemy having 
needlework of gold or silver in their veils.”’ 
The stringeut enactments which confined the 
poor nuns to the plain Benedictine black robe, 
or the coarse grey serge garment of the rule of 
St. Clare, was, however, rendered more vexatious 
by the extraordinary splendour of apparel which 
was allowed to the officiating priests at the altar 
and to the prelates on all occasions. The bishops 
flaunted in their silken robes and embroidered 
copes and jewelled as well as broidered mitres,— 
and could boast as extravagant apparel as the 
wealthiest lady at the court of our Plantagenets. 
The cope of red silk, the diapered and “ precious 
cloth of gold” for tunic and dalmatica, and the 
mitre worth twelve hundred pounds of present 
money which the writer instances as given by 
Henry III. to the Bishop of Hereford, one of 
the most detested of his prelates, are proofs of 
this extravagance. We were rather amused to 
find Adam de Basing, the sheriff, placed in a 
list of gentlemen-embroiderers, because he is 
commanded to supply the before-mentioned rich 
silk garments; for as well might Reginald de 
Cornhill take his place as a general shopkeeper, 
because he is directed to supply figs and almonds, 
ginger and red herrings, for King John’s Christ- 
mas feast. The case is, that Adam de Basing 
was a merchant, trading to the Mediterranean, 
and importing the beautiful woven,—perhaps 
also brocaded,—silks, the produce of Sicilian or 
even Saracen looms. The Saracens, however, 
find no favour in the eyes of our author, although 
it is certain that they cultivated his favorite 
needlework-embroidery, and never perpetrated 
the enormities, which he so earnestly denounces, 
of crochet or Berlin wool. What are we to say to 
remarks like the following :—‘“ Who has not read 





of the victories, the spoil, and the barbarism of 
Omar, and contrasted the riches with the igno- 
rance of the Caliphs?” The ignorance of the Ca- 
liphs! Why, towhom does Europe owe the preser- 
vation of ancient science, but to those illustrious 
men? Was it not, asan eloquent writer remarks, 
‘under the banners of the Caliphs that civiliza- 
tion and knowledge came forth from their Ori- 
ental thrones, and marched with the language 
of Arabia into the almost benighted West ?’’ 
That the Saracens were such stern iconoclasts 
seems to be the reason of our author’s angry 
feeling ; but really, when we remember the 
childish—and worse than childish—representa- 
tions of things and persons too solemn to be 
caricatured, as they have often been, by medizval 
artists, we feel as if we could almost believe that 
good taste had some share in their destruction. 
While we make this remark, we are far from for- 
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horses, seeing that they are provided with goody 
wings,—nor their very homely occupation ¢ 
scraping on the violin. This altar-cloth of Ste 
Ashton is a most curious relic. It is adorng 
with the Crucifixion,—the martyrdoms of som 
dozen saints, each separated by a wreath ¢ 
leaves, apparently oak and ivy,—and a curioy 
border of alternate foliage and animals. Thy 
little birds that are worked on the sides ay 
probably “‘popinjays.” After having amuse 
ourselves with these representations of livi 
things, it is but just to express our comme, 
dation of the graceful and spirited p 
chiefly from wood work, which occupy th 
from No. 12 to 19, and from 26 to 32. 
a secular purpose these, or combinations of 
them, will be found useful. The architectuy] 
details of the first plate give a good idea of the 
general character of more elaborate works ;—anj 


getting the beautiful sculptured remains, which | if armorial bearings or devices were substituted 


display not only correct taste, but a feeling so | 
deep and poetic that it often triumphs over all | 


defects of style,—or the exquisite illuminations 
from which many an artist might derive lessons 
of grace and loveliness: we would only protest 
against that blind admiration for all that be- 


longs to the Middle Ages which among writers | 


on ‘Church Ornaments” seems to be the ortho- 
dox faith. 

Now, in regard to Church needlework, which 
it is the especial object of this little book to 
recommend,—why in the present day should 
the needle be invoked to do what the pencil 
only can adequately effect? If fair ladies choose 
to employ themselves on pulpit-hangings or altar- 
cloths, why not work the most beautiful flowers, 
or combine in endless variety those graceful 
foliaged patterns which prove the inexhaustible 
skill of the Gothic sculptor? How is it possible 
with floss silk, “gold passing,”’ and whipcord, 
to represent “the human face divine’? What 
disproportioned, wry-necked, squinting saints 
the specimens before us present! We have 
‘our Lady,” although sitting, measuring the 
same height as the two Kings of the East, who 
are standing,—and with an arm scarcely reach- 
ing to her girdle. Then, there is St. John, with 
toes longer than the general length of fingers ; 
and St. Margaret, staring with all her might, 
and evidently paralytic. Strangely enough, 
animals scarcely display more correct drawing. 
There is an eagle, which is certainly a very 
strange bird,—half goose half griffin; anda lion, 
with two supplemental lengths of tail, a mane 
resembling a series of claws, grinning and 
squinting most awfully. The writer, with this 
specimen before his eyes, need not abuse “the 
degenerate taste which employs itself in wool 
working ;”’ since we have seen, as doubtless he 
has, many a lion on a rug, worked in venerable 
cross-stitch and rug-stitch, far less of a carica- 
ture than this which “ decorates’ the altar-cloth 
of Steeple Ashton, Nor do these ancient. spe- 
cimens display better taste in supernatural ob- 
jects. The dragons, so far as ugliness is con- 
cerned, are, however, quite in keeping; and 
had Sathanas taxed the skill of the worker, we 
doubt not that full justice would have been done 
to his horns and tail. We have, however, a 
strange pattern on plate No. 22; which at first 
sight we thought was intended for some bat- 
winged demon,—but which we afterwards fancied 
was the six-handed goddess Kalee, especially 
as the grim face and head-dress closely resem- 
bled Hindoo sculpture. To our great surprise, 
however, we found it was intended for a cherub! 
—and that this frightful figure was of common 
occurrence on ecclesiastical vestments. In 
better drawing are the two angels on horseback 
which decorate the altar-cloth of Steeple Ashton; 
although we cannot greatly commend the taste 
which placed these celestial beings on stout 





for figures, the effect would be improved. 

After all, it is highly probable that none of 
the best specimens of Middle Age needlework 
have come down to us. In addition to the 
perishable nature of the material, the great 
value of their adornments—jewels, pearls, and 
delicate gold work—would render them object 
of especial attraction to the covetous. We think, 
therefore, those yet remaining, with one or two 
exceptions, were the copies by ruder hands 
and in cheaper materials, of those exquisite 
fabrics on which the embroideress toiled for 
years together, and for which she received,— 
like Rose de Burford, for the precious co 
sent by Queen Isabel to the Pope, and the 
executors of Catherine Lincoln for that stil 
more precious one so richly embroidered ani 
studded with large pearls,—more than a thousand 

ounds. The specimens of needlework given 
in the volume before us are indeed remarkably 
coarse :-—flowers of far greater delicacy could be 
worked in common satin-stitch. Now, we can 
scarcely believe that our forefathers, accustomed 
to the exquisite delicacy and high finish of both 
their carvings and their illuminations, would 
have been contented with long stitches of thick 
gold thread fastened dewn with strong silk, and 
the edge, alike of leaf and flower, formed of 
“cord which was afterwards to be cast over (en 
guipure) with gold or silver tambour.” Really, 
the embroidery samplers of the seventeenth 
century display neater and more elaborate 
finish. We are disposed to think that these were 
the work of some male embroiderer, anxious 
to finish off a great deal of work in a short time, 
andtherefore willing to use those materials which 
would enable him to cover alarge space quickly, 
Indeed, when we see in Elizabeth of York's 
accounts that her embroiderers, male and 
female, received only a groat a day, and six- 
teenpence a week board wages, although em- 
ployed on ‘“‘the riche bedde”’ and the altar. 
cloths, we shall find, allowing the utmost for 
the greater value of money then, that the calling 
of the embroiderer had greatly declined. 

We have paid rather more attention to this 
little book than we at first intended; since we 
have been often vexed to find the admiration 
which has justly enough been awakened by the 
really beautiful remains of the Middle Ages 
degenerating into a blind imitation of eve 
Middle Age defect. To those who look wi 
superstitious reverence on every old piece of 
church carving, on every shred of old chureh 
needlework, argument would be vain; but to 
the intelligent young artist we would say,—why 
seek to perpetuate in the nineteenth century 
the false drawing of the eleventh and twelfth, 
when the artists of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
did no such thing? Why, because the more 
ancient illuminators set perspective at defiance 
and drew stark and stiff figures, should you do 
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the same? The artists who executed the beau- 

tiful sculptures at Lincoln and in the chapter- 

house of York did not seek in the rude figures 

of earlier times for models ;—nor did Clovio in 

his exquisite illuminations strive to imitate the 
redecessors of Cimabue. 

Finally, to ladies meditating church needle- 
work, this little manual will prove very inter- 
esting ; since, in addition to the essay, there is 
a “practical chapter,” giving minute informa- 
tion respecting the orthodox stitch, in addition 
to the orthodox patterns,—together with minute 
directions how the altar-cloth must “‘ hang per- 
fectly square, without any fold,” and be made 
with “frontal and super-frontal’’ of best church 
velvet,—and also that “a great variety of eccle- 
siastical fringes may be had of Mrs. Beard, 
287, Regent-street.”” All things being thus 
provided, it only remains for the fair devotees 
to set to work; while, as our parting advice, we 
would beg them, in the name of good taste, to 
limit their ambition to flowers, foliage, or ‘ con- 
ventional patterns,”—eschewing, notwithstand- 
ing their recommendation by clerical authority, 
all squinting lions, all wry-necked and paralytic 
saints, all angels, even though on horseback, 
above all those demon-looking cherubim 
which, though embroidered with the greatest 
skill, aided by the richest floss silk, the brightest 
spangles, and the “ best gold passing, at 10s. 
per ounce,” can never be rendered “ present- 
able” to an intelligent congregation. 





Raphael; or, Pages of the Book of Life at 
Ywenty. By Alphonsede Lamartine. ‘Trans- 
lated with the sanction ofthe Author. Parker. 


Waitt M. Guizot has been putting doctrine 
and M. Thiers economy to press, — while 
M. Caussidiére has been defending his barri- 
eades with an emission of ink and ill nature 
that has made wonderfully small noise,— 
while Madame Dudevant has been promul- 
gating edicts for M. Ledru Rollin,—while M. 
Clairville, the Scribe to the successors of 
Bertrand and Raton, has been making all the 
badauds and burghers of Paris laugh till they 
almost forgot heavy taxes and empty shops by 
his bitter ridicule of hyper-socialism,—M. de 
Lamartine, the most actively busy of the over- 
turners, has found time and composure to give 
to the reading world his new manifesto also.— 
Whether ‘ Raphael’ was written during the past 
year of doubts and delusions is another question. 
Should this prove to have been the case, the 
fact will merit being laid up among “the 
curiosities of literature.” For ‘ Raphael’ is 
neither Girondist, nor Cabet-ian, nor doctrinnaire 
—no tale, in short, on Miss Martineau’s plan of 
illustrating political truth in fiction. It contains 
no word regarding the Empire or the Emperor’s 
Eagle (at Boulogne or elsewhere),—not a scrap 
of anti-Bourbonism,—not a morsel of prophecy 
in emulation of the Solitary of Orval, nor of 
observation after the fashion of the Hermit of 
the Chaussée d’ Antin and of the Flaneur in Paris, 
touching the destinies of the race of Orleans. 
‘Raphael’ is neither more nor less than a love- 
tale,—the passion, sentiment, and sorrow of 
which are strong enough to withdraw the reader 
from politics, present, past and future. Thrones 
may fall,—Popes and Princes stagger to and fro, 
as though St. Vitus “ruled the hour ;” but in 
this book M. de Lamartine cares to listen to no- 
thing else than the beating of two hearts. It 
is strange that from such a source, after such 
a year, we should owe the only modern romance 
that can be named as belonging to the family 
of ‘ Werter’ and the ‘ New Heloise’! 

But ‘Raphael’—though it be written with 

eat sweetness, feeling, and intensity — will 

dly carry the world in its train as trium- 





phantly as did the love-stories with which we 
ave mentioned it. It is not that our old 
earth is half a century wiser and colder than it 
was in the days when Goethe and Rousseau in- 
flamed it. ‘‘ There are degrees,” as the Judge 
said to M. Dumas who declined to style him- 
self dramatist because the grand Corneille had 
lived. M. de Lamartine, poet as he is, does 
not command the fervid strength of his pre- 
decessors. With almost as much passion as they 
and more purity than either, he does not 
manage so entirely to envelope us in the whirl- 
wind as they did. His tale must rank after 
theirs as a work of Art. 

A word is claimed by its invention. We 
have given to ‘ Raphael’ the palm of superior 
purity. A melancholy and dreamy youth be- 
longing to an impoverished family, taking refuge 
from the world in a Savoyard valley, becomes 
enamoured of a mysterious Lady, who is the 
inmate of a physician’s house.— 

“One day, however, on returning home earlier, 
and entering by the little garden-door near the 
arbour, I had a nearer view of the stranger, who was 
seated on a bench under the southern wall enjoying 
the warm rays of the sun. She thought herself 
alone, for she had not heard the sound of the door 
as I closed it pehind me, and I could contemplate 
her unobserved. We were within twenty paces of 
each other, and were only separated by a vine which 
was half stripped of its leaves—the shade of the 
vine-leaves and the rays of the sun played and chased 
each other alternately over her face. She appeared 
larger than life as she sat like one of those marble 
statues enveloped in drapery, of which we admire 
the beauty without distinguishing the form. The 
folds of her dress were loose and flowing, and the 
drapery of a white shawl, folded closely round her, 
showed only her slender and rather attenuated hands, 
which were crossed on her lap. In one she carelessly 
held one of those red fiowers which grow in the 
mountains beneath the snow, and are called, I know 
not why, ‘ poets’ flowers.” One end of her shaw] 
was thrown over her head like a hood, to protect her 
from the damp evening air. She was bent languidly 
forward, her head inclined upon her left shoulder; 
and the eyelids, with their long dark lashes, were 
closed against the dazzling rays of the sun. Her 
complexion was pale, her features motionless, and 
her countenance so expressive of profound and silent 
meditation, that she resembled a statue of Death; 
but of that Death which bears away the soul beyond 
the reach of human woes to the regions of eternal 
light and love.” 

The Lady’s history is soon told. Sheisa being 
solitary on earth save for an old man—a family 
friend who adopted her—and has given her 
the title of wife in order that she may become 
his inmate without scandal. Must we say that 
M. de Lamartine, being a Frenchman, could 
hardly be expected to “ let well alone” without 
giving a soupcon of piquancy to a situation in 
itself natural, holy, and requiring no adjunct or 
excuse? Julie is liable to a disease of the heart 
—and for this she has been ordered into Savoy 
and placed under medical care. As we have 
seen, she finds “a brother’—and to the pro- 
gress and the issue of their passion the tale is 
devoted. Avoiding further specification of in- 
cident, we shall detach yet another passage of 
reverie rather than of description.— 

“We wished before we left Chambery and the 
valley we so much loved, to visit together the humble 
dwelling of Jean Jacques Rousseau and Madame de 
Warens, at Les Charmettes. A landscape is but a 
man, or a woman. What is Vaucluse without 
Petrarch ?—Sorrento without Tasso? What is Sicily 
without Theocritus, or the Paraclet without Heloise? 
What is Annecy without Madame de Warens? 
What is Chambery without Jean Jacques Rousseau ? 
A sky without rays, a voice without echo, a land- 
scape without life! Man does not only animate his 
fellow-men, he animates all nature. He carries his 
own immortality with him into heaven, but bequeaths 
another to the spots that he has consecrated by his 
presence; it is only there we can trace his course, 





and really converse with his memory. We took 
with us the volume of the Confessions in which the 
poet of Les Charmettes describes this rustic retreat. 
Rousseau was wrecked there by the first storms of 
his fate, and was rescued by a woman, young, lovely, 
and adventurous, wrecked and lost like himself. 
This woman seems to have been a compound of 
virtues and weaknesses, sensibility and licence, piety 
and independence of thought, formed expressly by 
nature to cherish and develope the strange youth, 
whose mind comprehended that of a sage, a lover, 
a philosopher, a legislator, anda madman. Another 
woman might perhaps have produced another life. 
In a man we can always trace the woman whom 
he first loved. * * We followed the stony path 
at the bottom of the ravine which leads to Les 
Charmettes, still talking of thislove. We were alone, 
The goat-herds even had forsaken the dried-up pas- 
tures and the leafless hedges. The sun shone now 
and then between the passing clouds, and its con- 
ecentrated rays were warmer within the sheltered sides 
of the ravine. The redbreasts hopped about the 
bushes almost within our reach. Every now and 
then we would sit on the southern bank of the road 
to read a page or two of the Confessions, and identify 
ourselves with the place. * * Absorbed in these 
thoughts, we walked up a shelving greensward upon 
which a few walnut trees were scattered here and 
there. These trees had seen the lovers beneath their 
shade. ‘To the right, where the pass narrows, so as 
to appear to form a barrier to the traveller, stands 
the house of Madame de Warens, on a terrace of 
rough and ill-cemented stones. It is a little square 
building of grey stone, with two windows and a door 
opening on the terrace, and the same on the garden 
side; there are three low rooms on the upper story, 
and a large room on the ground-floor, with no other 
furniture than a portrait of Madame de Warens in 
her youth. Tier lovely face beams forth from the 
dust-covered and dingy canvas with beauty, sportive- 
ness and pensive grace. Poor charming woman! * * 
Her pensive fancy imparted to him enthusiasm ; the en- 
thusiasm of women, of young men, of lovers, ofall the 
poor, the oppressed, the unhappy of hisday! She 
gave him the world, and he proved uugrateful!...- 
She gave him fame, and he bequeathed opprobrium ! 
-.»+But posterity should be grateful to them, and 
forgive a weakness, that gave us the prophet of liberty. 
When Rousscau wrote those odious pages against his 
benefactress, he was no longer Rousseau, he was a 
poor madman. * * I defy any rational man to 
recompose, with a semblance of probability, the cha- 
racter Rousseau gives to the woman he loved, from 
the contradictory elements which he describes in her. 
* * There is some hidden mystery here, w’ich 
must be attributed rather to the misguided hand 
of the artist, than to the nature of the woman whom 
he wished to represent. We must neither accuse 
the painter whose discernment was at that time im- 
paired, nor believe in the portrait, which has dis- 
figured the sketch he at first made, of an adorable 
creature.” 

We have extracted the above defence ex pro- 
posito, omitting many clauses as superfluous to 
those who have read ‘ Les Confessions,’ since 
they need not be reminded of the extent to 
which the good faith and toleration of the 
apologist are taxed. It is indicative of the 
tone of ‘Raphael.’ The author has honourably 
done his best to be pure,—but he has not been 
able to make his love-story healthy. There 
is a perpetual disposition to coquet with what 
may be called forbidden machinery. , The 
change of a word here and there would convert 
this narrative of innocent passion (so M. de 
Lamartine esteems it) into one of those masques 
of Delirium and False Feeling by which the 
French authors delight at once to excite and to 
outrage us. For one so admirable, too, as 
Raphael is meant to be, he is deficient in manli- 
ness. He neither hopes nor struggles with life, 
as our Lover should do,—his greatest amount 
of heroism does not get beyond concealment of, 
and yielding to, misery. " He loves his mother 
dearly,—and consents to impoverish her when 
he knows that she is already impoverished, in 
order that he may follow his Julie to Paris. Ar- 
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rived there, having embraced the career of the 
Poet he allows a first discouragement to plunge 
him into a final despair,—unable to wrestle with 
Fate. On grounds like these we must place 
‘Raphael’ as among the most melancholy and 
morbid tales of its family. There is no offence 
inthe arrangement of its incidents,—nay, we are 
convinced that offence has been solicitously 
guarded against, and give the Poet-novelist 
credit accordingly :—but, let the sentimentalists 
say what they will, the strength of the tale is the 
strength of fever, and its want is a falling short 
of the elevation at which it was the author’s 
purpose to sustain both his hero and his heroine. 





The Saxons in England. A History of the 
English Commonwealth, till the Period of 
the Norman Conquest. By John Mitchell 
Kemble, Esq. 

[Second Notice.] 
Tue second volume of this work is devoted 
to tracing ‘The Principles and Progress 
of the Change in England”; and first, the 
growth of the kingly power. In the course of 
this chapter Mr. Kemble reviews the theory of 
one chief monarch, or Bretwalda, and concludes 
that the superiority of one king over the other 
was nothing more than “a mere fluctuating 
superiority, such as we may find in Owhyhee, 
Tahiti, or New Zealand, due to success in war, 
and lost in turn by defeat.” The “rights of 
royalty” were many:—the possession of large 
domains which were the king’s “ property only 
while he reigned, in short, his woods and forests ;”’ 
the right to receive voluntary contributions from 
the free men and also a portion of fines. He was 
also privileged to adopt distinction in dress and 
dwelling :—“‘above all, the maintenance of a 
standing army of comrades, called at a late 
period Huscarlas, household troops.”” He had 
power to call together the Whitena Gemét, or 
great council of the realm; but he does not 
appear to have had the power of dismissing it, 
or indeed of preventing its members from meet- 
ing at will. His political position was secured 
by the oath of allegiance taken to him by all 
subjects above twelve years of age; and his 
duties were to maintain the peace and to up- 
hold the course of law. To him was the last 
appeal; and he possessed the right of pardon. 

Many other rights— indeed most of those 

which our Norman monarchs exercised — 

were claimed by the Anglo-Saxon kings. In 
like manner, his court and household contained 
nearly the same officers which we find in the 

Norman. There were the chamberlain, the 

marshal or “hdérsthegn,” the steward, and 

various other inferior officers. Next in autho- 
rity to the king was the ealdorman,—a title 

“which denotes civil as well as military pre- 

eminence.’ The “internal regulation of the 

shire as well as its political relation to the 
whole kingdom were under his immediate 
guidance, and the scirgeréfa, or sheriff, was 
little more than his deputy.” Passing over the 
chapter relating to the Geréfa, we come to that 
much contested subject the Whitena Gemot.— 

“ Although the members of the gemdt are called 
in Saxon generally by the name of witan, they are 
decorated with very various titles in the Latin docu- 
ments. Among these the most common are Maiores 
natu, Sapientes, Principes, Senatores, Primates, 

Optimates, Magnates, and in three or four charters 

they are designated Procuratores patria, which last 

title however seems confined to the thanes, geréfan 
or other members below the rank of an ealdorman. 

In the prologue to the laws of Wihtraed they are 

called tha eddigan, for which I know no better trans- 

lation than the Spanish Ricos hombres, where the 
wealth of the parties is certainly not the leading idea. 

But whatever be their titles they are unquestionably 

looked upon as representing the whole body of the 

people, and consequently the national will: 


indeed in one charter of /Ethelstén, an. 931, the 
act is said to have been confirmed ‘ tota plebis gene- 
ralitate ovante,’ with the approbation of all the 
people; and the act of a similar meeting at Win- 
chester in 934, which was attended by the king, four 
Welsh princes, two archbishops, seventeen bishops, 
four abbots, twelve dukes, and fifty-two thanes, 
making a total of ninety-two persons, is described 
to have been executed ‘ tota populi generalitate.” * * 
That the members of the witena gemét were not 
elected, in any sense which we now attach to the 
word, I hold to be indisputable: elective witan 
ceased together with elective scirgeréfan or ealdor- 
man. But in a system so elastic as the Saxon, it 
is conceivable that an ealdorman, bishop or other 
great wita may have occasionally carried with him 
to the gemét some friend or dependent whose wis- 
dom he thought might aid in the discussions, or 
whom the opinion of the neighbourhood designated 
as a person well calculated to atlvise for the general 
good,—a slight trace, but still a trace, of the ancient 
popular right to be present at the settlement of 
public business. To this I attribute the frequent 
appearance of priests and deacons, who probably 
attended in the suite of prelates, and would be useful 
assessors when clerical business was brought before 
the council.’ 

The powers of this assembly were most im- 
portant. They possessed a consultative voice 
and right to consider every public act that could 
be authorized by the king. They deliberated 
upon the making of new laws, which were to be 
added to the existing foleright, and which were 
then promulgated by their own and the king’s 
authority. They had the power of making 
alliances and treaties of peace,—and the power 
of electing the king and also of deposing him.— 

“The kingly dignity among the Anglo-Saxons was 
partly hereditary, partly elective: that is to say, the 
kings were usually taken from certain qualified 
families, but the witan claimed the right of choosing 
the person whom they would have to reign. Their 
history is filled with instances of occasions when the 
sons or direct descendants of the last king have been 
set aside in favour of his brother or some other 
prince whom the nation believed more capable of 
ruling: and the very rare occurrence of discontent 
on such occasions both proves the authority which 
the decision of the witan carried with it, and the great 
discretion with which their power was exercised. 
Only here and there, when the witan were them- 
selves not unanimous, do we find any traces of dis- 
sensions arising out of a disputed succession. On 
every fresh accession, the great compact between 
the king and the people was literally, as well as 
symbolically, renewed, and the technical expression 
for ascending the throne is being ‘gecoren and dhafen 
té cyninge,’ elected and raised to be king: where 
the éhafen refers to the old Teutonic custom of what 
we still at election times call chairing the successful 
candidate; and the gecoren denotes the positive and 
foregone conclusion of a real election.” 

The most interesting chapter, to us, in these 
volumes, is that which treats of the towns. Perti- 
naciously attached to rural life and to the wild 
freedom of their plains and forests.as were our 
Saxon forefathers, it is a curious task to endea- 
vour to trace the steps which led them long 
before the cpuntry was fully brought under cul- 
tivation to congregate in cities. At the period 
when Saxon authentic history commences there 
were Roman cities in Britain, with temple 
and theatre and commodious, indeed luxurious, 
houses ready for their use: but we find the 
rude Saxon dwelling within his mark, girded in 
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and neglect is a more potent leveller than milita: |} 4@°, F 
engines. Clogged watercourses undermined th § Aentif 
strong foundations; decomposed stucco or th jj cemain 
detritus of stone and brick mingled in the deserte j mains, 
chambers with drifted silt and dust and leaves. Ac § of old | 
cumulations of soil formed in and around thejj metroy 
crumbling abodes of wealth and power ;: winged § and Ri 
seeds, borne on the autumnal winds, sunk gently on adjoin: 
a new and vigorous bed ; vegetation yearly thicken pied by 
ing, yearly dying, prepared the genial deposit ; roots Athel: 
yearly matting deepened the crust; the very site f the 
of cities vanished from the memory as they had i d 
vanished from the eye: till at length the plough weatfy °¥° 

and the corn waved, as it now waves, over the re Romai 
mains of palaces and temples in which the once{) ¢lty- 

proud masters of the world had revelled and hai very P 
worshipped. Who shall say in how many unsus J) selves 
pected quarters yet, the peasant whistles careles§} cially 


and unchidden above the pomp and luxury of im F bourh 


perial Rome!” Such | 
The nucleus of the Saxon town was a fortress; less in 
“not a massive pile with towers, but a gentle}} esting 


hill crowned with a slight earthwork, or evena¥ city ; 
stout hedge, and capacious enough to receive all} guide 
who required protection.” Around this, unde} “Le 
the guardianship of some noble more powerful} belfty 





by the wood as though anxious to escape alto- | 
gether from the very sight of a high civilization. 
The reason of this, however, as Mr. Kemble | 
remarks, is not difficult to assign. ‘Dense | 
quadrangular walls crowding into a defined and 
narrow space the elements of civilization are 
unintelligible to him whose whole desire centres | 
in the undisturbed enjoyment of his éthel and 
| unlimited command of the mark.” Still, that | 
| these cities should not have been destroyed lest | 








and | the conquered Britons should make a renewed! whole free town population was distributed into such 


than the rest, the poor and unfree settlers whog ‘cut 
obtained a scanty living on the chieftain’s land, North 
the idlers whom his hospitality attracted, and am 
the rude manufacturers who supplied his wants} j., ¢., 
congregated. Ere long barter arose, and then} 4. 
that important adjunct to a town, the market.) of th, 
Still, we certainly find the Saxons in many in-P) leadir 
stances re-occupying the sites of the Roman} fortre 
cities,—probably at first under the protection of J) reside 
some neighbouring lord, perhaps the king,—f} of the 
but never re-adopting the Roman civic consti- sible 
tution, always their own.— a 
“The general outline of an urban constitution, in ces 
the earlier days of the Saxons, may have been some _ 
what of the following character. The freemen, still 
either with or without the co-operation of the lord, de 
but usually with it, formed themselves into associa _— 
tions or clubs, called gylds. These must not be ae 
confounded either on the one side with the Hane — % “ 
(in Anglosaxon Hosa), i. e. trading guilds, or on the ben 
other with the guilds of crafts (‘ collegia opificum’) wie 
of later ages. Looking to the analogy of the country- : 
gylds or Tithings, described in detail in the ninth V 
chapter of the First Book, we may believe that the “ 
the 
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nents is wi. <cociations; but that in each town, taken altogether, 
the BritoyMMithey formed a compact and substantive body called 
rly ignorayfiis general the Burhwaru, and perhaps sometimes 
the Saxon more especially the Jngang burhware, or * burgher’s 
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club.’ It is also certain from various expressions in 
‘purhware meare,’ and the like, that they were in 
possession of real property as a corporate body. * * 
These gylds, whether in their original nature religious, 
political, or merely social unions, rested upon another 
and solemn principle : they were sworn brotherhoods 
between man and man, established and fortified upon 
‘4th and wed,’ oath and pledge; and in them we 
consequently recognize the germ of those sworn 
communes, commune or communia, which in the 
times of the densest seignorial darkness offered a 
noble resistance to episcopal and baronial tyranny, 
and formed the nursing cradles of popular liberty.” 

The rights of these corporations were indeed, | 
as Mr. Kemble remarks, royal. “They had | 
heir own alliances and feuds, their own juris- 
diction, their own markets and tolls, their own | 
power of internal taxation, their personal free- 
dom with all its dignity and privileges. And to | 
secure these blessings, they had their own towers 
and walls, and fortified houses, bell and banner, 
watch and ward, and their own armed militia.” 

Such were the privileges of London from a 
very early day,—and thus were its inhabitants 

laced in a position to maintain their own rights, 
both against king and bishop, although the 
king was Athelstan. We are rather surprised 
‘o find Mr. Kemble remarking that “ Saxon 
“ondon and Roman London could not be the 
ame place’’;—for in every spot which can be 
dentified as Saxon London we find Roman 
semains. Roman pottery, even sacrificial re- 
inains, were discovered beneath the foundations 
of old St. Paul’s,—the Saxon as well as Norman 
metropolitan cathedral; tesselated pavement, 
and Roman brickwork were lately found closely 
adjoining the site—if not on the very spot—occu- | 
pied by the Alderman’s Bury and palace of King 

Athelstan: and the very stone set upin the midst 

of the chief market, Eastcheap,—the time-hal- | 
lowed London-stone—has been considered a 

Roman measure indicating the centre of the 

city. In regard to other Roman cities, it is 

very probable that the Saxons established them- | 
selves not exactly on the same site,—more espe- | 
cially if arising ground in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood offered a still more convenient locality. | 
Such was the case at St. Alban’s,—and doubt- | 
less in other instances. It would be very inter- | 
esting to build in imagination an Anglo-Saxon 
city; and though no maps or plans exist to 
guide us we can realize a tolerable view.— 

“Let us place a cathedral and a guildhall with its 
belfry in the midst of these, surround them with a 
circuit of walls and gates, and add to them the com- 
mon names of North, South, East, and West, or 
Northgate, Southgate, Eastgate, and Westgate 
Streets,-here and there let us fix the market and 
its cross, the dwellings of the bishop and his clergy, 
the houses of the queen and perhaps the courtiers, 
of the principal administrative officers and of the 
leading burghers,—above all, let us build a stately | 
fortress, to overawe or to defend the place, to be the | 
residence of the geréfa and his garrison, and the site | 
of the courts of justice,—and we shall have a plau- | 
sible representation of a principal Anglosaxon city. | 
* * The giant march of commercial prosperity has 
crumbled into dust almost every trace of what our | 
brave and good forefathers looked upon with pardon- | 
able priue: but the principles which animated them, | 
still in a great degree regulate the lives of us their 
descendants; and if we exult in the conviction that 
our free municipal institutions are the safeguard 
of some of our most cherished liberties, let us re- 
member those to whom we owe them, and study to 
transmit unimpaired to our posterity that inheritance 
which we have derived from so remote an ancestry.” 

We can do little more than indicate the 
subjects of the last four chapters;—the bishop, 
the clergy, and their income, and the provi- 











| 


| vellous in the eyes of a rude people and illus- 
| trious in other lands. The support of this body 
| was supplied from the tithe and free-will offer- 


| unquestionably divided into three parts,—one for 
| the repairs of churches, one for the sustenance 


whole of the human race. When I see this noble 


sion for the poor. These subjects involve 
questions from which the Atheneum is pledged 
to abstain, — and must therefore be passed 
over with slight notice. As the successor 
of the priests of Saxon “ heathendom,”’ the 
bishop inherited by far too large an amount 
of secular power; and his subordinates, fol- 
lowing his example, also possessed much. 
Their sway, by means of legend and pretended 
miracle, was very great during the later period 
of Saxon history; when they sought by these 
means to supply the lack of that learning and 
that proficiency in the arts which made the 
clergy of the seventh and eighth centuries mar- 


ings of their parishioners; but the tithe was 


of the clergy, and the last third for the poor. 

We have endeavoured at some length to 
give an epitome of the more important portions 
of the valuable work before us, and con- 
clude by hoping that Mr. Kemble will ere long 
fulfil his promise “to lay before his coun- 
trymen the continuation of this history.’”’ The 
subjects which will then come under review 
—the judicial proceedings, social condition, and 
progress of the arts, literature, and science of 
our Saxon forefathers—will make it a most in- 
teresting sequel to this important inquiry into 
the principles of our earliest political consti- 
tution. 








Martin Toutrond ; a Frenchman in London in 
1831. Translated from an unpublished French 
MS. Bentley. 

Tuis is a tolerably merry book ; not very wise, 

but anything rather than dangerous,—since it 

cannot be reproached with containing a word 
calculated to feed national antipathies or 
grudges. The young épicier from the Rue du Bac 

thinks very nearly as highly of its kennels as did 

Madame de Staél herself,—rates his own accom- 

plishments and irresistible charms no less fondly 

than if he had posed to M. Chateaubriand for a 

Romance-Adonis,—and possesses that marvel- 

lous power of fathoming strange depths and 

reconciling unforeseen contradictions which we 
have remarked in other French guests who 
have reported upon the state of opinion, reli- 
gious, civil, and military, in England. But if 
Martin Toutrond be not sparing in the exhibi- 
tion of his own graces, neither is he reserved 
with regard to those of the wonderful islanders 
amongst whom he is thrown. Bent upon the 
subjugation of an “English Miss” with some 
hundreds of pounds of annual rents, he penetrates 
the mysteries of City grandeur,—gets behind 
the curtain of mid-London gentility,—and_ has 
more than one peep at the home virtues of those 
whose plaudits and presence keep alive the fire 
upon the altar of charitable oratory, the high 
ag of which is the platform of Exeter Hall. 

e presents himself everywhere ;—addresses 
everybody. He makes himself a Count at a 
moment's warning, to gratify the Englishwoman’s 
penchant for “stars and garters’’—‘ cuts” his 
cousin, a good-natured and well-conducted Cook, 
when it suits his grandeur not to be recognized 
in aristocratic society ;—appears as an orator 
at a Radical meeting. Perhaps his speech on 
the last occasion will afford the reader a fair idea 
of his manner.— 

“ Concentrating all my featuires into an expression of 
deep and profound thought, and adopting an attitude 
of body full of grace, I said—‘Gentlemans! I smell 
that Iam one Frenchman. I glory in him. The 
univers look at us, and France look at me, now that 
we are gone to renouveller, to turn down side up the 


company, when I see England, when I sce France, 
when I see the Chambre des Députés, when I see 
the steam-boats, when I see all the glories of the 
world, and when I can see nothing more, then I cry 
my heart is full, let us go and kill a tyrant. Gentle- 
men, what is there that does not ery for vengeance ? 
Kvery thing is wrong when nothing is right. Nature 
jemmy’s to see the world crazy with tyranny. We 
must relieve Nature. Let us at once relieve her by 
one great effort—We will first gorge kings, queens, 
and emperors; we will then gorge dukes, marquises, 
and viscounts; then all soldiers, all sailors, al! lawyers, 
all the gens d’armes, all the people who have money, 
in fine, we will gorge every one but ourselves..” ~ 

We cannot but remind the reader that how- 
ever neatly this eloquence might have fitted the 
year 1848, it was hardly that of a Zoutrond in 
the year 1831. The young épicier is more 
thoroughly at home at a ball, when criticizing 
the dancing of a rival with his Dulcinea.— 

“T perceived at once that he had taken me for 
his model, and that he was doing his best to copy 
my steps, and catch the grace of my person. He 
made some remarkable contortions, that young man 
—he was taking violent exercise in no very refined 
manner, and his cheeks were intensely suffused in 
consequence of his great efforts. He kicked about 
like one just hung; threw out his legs right and left, 
—acts which he flattered himself were taken for 
pigeon‘s wings, and bounded about snapping his heels 
together, flattering himself that he was cutting capers. 
Miss Dipps also did not dance for nothing. It might 
have been remarked, that she was throwing in much 
sentiment in her manner of dancing with Simpkins 
had I not been certain that she had already given 
her heart to me. It was, however, very gratifying 
to see how much I had already given the tone (and, 
through me, France,) to the citizens of a city and of 
a rival nation; and I was persuaded that I had thus 
instilled the first principles of dancing in a community 
which to this day had been living in astate of lament- 
able ignorance. Whilst I was contemplating the 
efforts which Miss Dipps and Simpkins were making 
to distinguish themselves, Mrs. Dipps, the mother, 
came up to me, and looking at her daughter and her 
companion, pointing them out to me, slice said, with 
| a thoroughly happy look, ‘they are going it with a 

vengeance;’ that is to say, they are dancing in order 
to revenge themselves; words which proved to me 
that the Englishman never dances from the impulse 
of joy or lightness of heart, like the Frenchman, but 
that he always has a mixt motive in everything 
he undertakes, which partakes either of hatred or of 
interest.” 

To match Martin's English an example should 
be given of a London Lady’s French. The 
| following invitation to “a serious party” is 
hardly a caricature.— 

* Mademoiselle Grubbit fait ses compliments & 
Viscount Chatoutrond et lui prie de prendre quelque 
thé avec elle ce soir & huit heures, avec un peu de 
personnes et de personnes ami. Monsieur Best 
pondera.” 

In this light strain do we go on for some 
four hundred pages; getting a fair quantum of 
mirth out of French hits and English “ misses” 
—pitting badaud against cockney,—and rising 
from the strife with the conviction that there is 
not much harm ‘or venom” in the book or the 
writer. 





A Sketch of the Origin and Progress of Steam 
Navigation from Authentic Documents. By 
Bennet Woodcroft, Professor of Machinery 
in University College, London. Taylor & Co. 

Who invented steam navigation? is a question 

in the history of Inventions much disputed. 

The dispute lies not so much between men as 

between nations. France has her Jouffiroy, 

Spain her Blasco de Garay, England her 

Jonathan Hulls, Scotland her Bell, America 

her Fulton, The greatest share in the merit of 

the invention had been pretty generally attri- 
buted to Fulton and to Bell;—but more recent 
research has tended to overturn that belief. 

The present work will help, if not to settle 
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the matter conclusively, at least still further to 
unsettle the popular faith on both sides of the 
Channel. 

It was first demonstrated, we think, ina 
Treatise on Steam Navigation in the ‘Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’ about 1840, that it is 
to none of the popularly received authors of 
steani navigation that the public are indebted 
for the invention—but to the united efforts of 
three Scotchmen, Miller, Taylor and Symington. 
These three began their joint experiments in 
1788,—and continued them into the present 
century. Those experiments formed the founda- 
tion of all that has since been done. Bell and 
Fulton both saw their boats, and followed their 
construction : one in Scotland, on the Clyde— 
the other in America, on the Hudson. Both have 
had awarded to them the merit of originality, 
which neither deserved. 

These conclusions, deduced by Mr. Scott 
Russell from a laborious series of personal re- 
searches and recorded in the Treatise alluded to, 
are fully established by the more recent inves- 
tigations of Mr. Woodcroft. He, too, seems 
to have taken great pains to ransack every re- 
cord that could furnish authentic evidence on 
the subject. He produces a trustworthy series of 
original papers. He has obtained in many cases, 
the original drawings and specifications of the 
inventors themselves. He has re-constructed 
Miller’s original paddle-boat, Symington’s ori- 
ginal engine, and Miller’s, Taylor’s and Syming- 
ton’s original steam-boats. He traces clearly 
their history, progress and improvement. He 
traces out also the connexion of these with Bell 
and with Fulton :—and shows the latter especi- 
ally to have possessed little merit beyond such 
as belongs to the appropriating to himself of the 
labour and reputation of others. 

There is one fact which gives to this result 
of such inquiries a peculiar interest. The widow 
of one of the inventors still lives: and a paltry 
ana of 50/. a-year is all that now marks the 

iberality of the English nation to the inventors 

of steam navigation! Thus it is that England 
delights to honour those who achieve the vic- 
tories of peaceful conquest and scientific inven- 
tion. What shall be done to the man whom 
she recognizes as one of her great national 
benefactors? His widow shall have fifty pounds 
a-year !—Watt died unrewarded; his son has 
followed him, unhonoured, to the grave; and 
Mrs. Taylor represents one of the three inven- 
tors of steam navigation to receive a payment of 
fifty pounds a-year from the nation whose steam 
fleets sweep over all the seas of the world ! 

That part of Mr. Woodcroft’s beautiful volume 
which unravels the particulars of this chapter in 
the history of steam navigation, will be read with 
great interest. The pains which he has taken 
to iscertain the facts from original sources,—the 
elegant drawings given of the infant steam-ves- 
sels, rendered as they are by Mr. Bourne, Mr. 
Barlow, and Mr. Cheffins with minute fidelity 
and picturesque effect,—the reproduction faith- 
fully of original documents and original and rare 
drawings which enable the reader to judge for 
himself of the justness of the conclusions at- 
tempted to be established—give to the work a 
value alike to the scientific student and to the 
amateur. 

With the history of Miller, Taylor, Syming- 
ton, and their followers Bell and Fulton, the 
early history of paddle-wheel navigation ceases. 
With it, Mr. Woodcroft’s book also might have 
closed but for the existence of an important 
modern invention “the screw propeller.” Per- 
haps it might be thought probable that in re- 
gard to that invention, produced in times com- 
paratively modern, after the practicability of 
steam navigation was perfectly admitted and 
its public importance fully recognized, we 


should have no more neglected merit to be- 
wail or public ingratitude to record. Not so! 
“ Tempora mutantur,’’— it is true, but it is 
not true that “nos mutamur in illis.” The 
original inventor of the screw propeller has 
reaped only neglect. It appears from Mr. 
Woodcroft’s book, that Capt. Ericsson, of the 
late firm of Braithwaites & Ericsson, was the 
constructor of the first efficient screw propeller. 
So far back as 1837, he constructed a screw- 
boat on the Thames, which performed at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, and towed a large 
American ship five miles an hour. The en- 
gineers of London neglected the experiment :— 
the Lords of the Admiralty, Sir Charles Adam, 
Sir William Symonds, Sir Edward Parry and 
Capt. Beaufort pooh-pooh-ed it. England dis- 
owned the invention and the inventor. 

If Mr. Woodcroft is hard on the claims of 
America in regard to the paddle-wheel, he does 
her ample justice in regard to the screw propel- 
ler. America—her countrymen—her Admiralty 
—have put England to shame. The disowned 
engineer and his invention found a_ refuge 
there. Ericsson and his screw were instantly 
adopted and encouraged, introduced and pro- 
moted in America. Capt. Ericsson’s line of 
boats may now be seen daily engaged in trans- 
porting the richest, heaviest freights of the Dela- 
ware,—and the‘ Princeton’ war steamer has long 
done honour to the American Navy. Thus 
have we, who conceive ourselves to rank highest 
as anation of engineers, inventors and sailors, 





superciliously thrown away both character and 
place. 

We come at a considerably later period to the 
introduction of the screw propeller in this coun- 
try—and to the celebrated trials of the ‘ Archi- | 
medes,’ by which so much attention was drawn | 
to the subject. Mr. Woodcroft’s own share in | 
the matter is stated with great modesty. He is 
known to be the inventor of one of the earliest | 
and most effective forms of screw. He, too, has 
to complain—apparently with great justice— | 
of the unfair treatment which he has suffered | 
from the Board of Admiralty and their officers : 
—officers who know something of their business 
but have no responsibility, and a Board who | 
take the responsibility but know nothing what- 
ever of the business. 

Mr. Woodcroft’s volume closes with a list of 
patents for propelling,—which is of much value 
as containing many hitherto little known. The 
spirit and tenour of the work and the informa- 
tion which it conveys are well illustrated in the 
following extract from one of the documents 
concerning the screw propeller.— 

“The next step in the invention was the con- 
struction of a wooden boat, 40 feet long, 8 feet 
beam, 3 feet draught of water, with two propellers, 
each of 5 feet 3 inches diameter. So successful was 
this experiment, that when steam was turned on the 
first time the boat atonce moved at a speed of up- 
wards of 10 miles an hour, without a single alteration 
being requisite jn her machinery. Not only did the 
boat attain this considerable speed, but its power to 
tow larger vessels was found to be so great, that 
schooners of 140 tons burthen were propelled by it 
at the rate of seven milesan hour; and the American 
packet ship Toronto, under the command of Captain 
Griswold, was towed in the river Thames, by this 
miniature steamer, at the rate of more than five 
English miles an hour through the water. The 
engineers of London regarded the experiment with 
silent neglect; and the subject, when laid before the 
Lords of the British Admiralty, failed to attract any 
favourable notice from that august body. Perceiving 
its peculiar and admirable fitness for ships of war, 
Ericsson was confident that their Lordships would 
at once order the construction of a war steamer on 
the new principle. He invited them, therefore, to 
take an excursion in tow of his experimental boat. 


| 





Accordingly, the gorgeous and gilt Admiralty barge 
was ordered up to Somerset House, and the little 
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steamer was lashed alongside. The barge contained 
Sir Charles Adam, senior Lord of the Admiralty, 
Sir William Symonds, Surveyor of the British Navy, 
Sir Edward Parry, the celebrated commander of the 
second North Pole Expedition, Captain Beaufort, 
Hydrographer, and others of scientific and naval 
distinction. In the anticipation of a severe scrutiny 
from so distinguished a personage as the chief con. 
structor of the British navy, the inventor had care. 
fully prepared plans of his new mode of propulsion, 
which were spread on the damask cloth of the mag. 
nificent barge. To his utter astonishment, as we 
may well imagine, this scientific gentleman did not 
appear to take the slightest interest in his explana. 
tions. On the contrary, with those expressive shrugs 
of the shoulder and shakes of the head which con. 
vey so much to the bystander without absolutely 
committing the actor,—with an occasional sly, mys. 
terious undertone remark to his colleagues,—he indj- 
cated very plainly that though his humanity would 
not permit him to give a worthy man cause for s0 
much unhappiness, yet that ‘he could, an if he 
would’ demonstrate by a single word the utter futility 
of the whole invention. Meanwhile the little steamer, 
with her precious charge, proceeded at a steady pro- 
gress of 10 miles an hour through the arches of the 
lofty Southwark and London bridges towards Lime- 
house and the steam-engine manufactory of the 
Messrs. Seaward. Their Lordships having landed 
and inspected the huge piles of ill-shaped cast-iron, 
mis-denominated marine engines, intended for some 
of his Majesty’s steamers, —with a look at their 
favourite propelling apparatus, the Morgan paddle- 
wheel (a very admirable instrument by the bye), 
they re-embarked, and were safely returned to Somer- 
set House by the disregarded, noiseless, and unseen 
propeller of the new steamer. On parting, Sir 
Charles Adam, with a sympathizing air, shook the 
inventor cordially by the hand, and thanked him for 
the trouble he had been at in showing him and his 
friends this interesting experiment; adding, that he 
feared he had put himself to too great an expense 
and trouble on this occasion. Notwithstanding this 
somewhat ominous finale of the day’s excursion, 
Ericsson felt confident that their Lordships could 
not fail to perceive the great importance of the in- 
vention. ‘To his surprise, however, a few days after- 
wards, a friend put into his hands a letter written by 
Captain Beaufort, at the suggestion, probably, of 
the Lords of the Admiralty, in which that gentle- 
man, who had witnessed the experiment, expressed 
regret to state that their Lordships had certainly 
been very much disappointed at its result. The 
reason for the disappointment was altogether inex- 
plicable to the inventor; for the speed attained at 
this trial far exceeded anything that had ever been 
accomplished by any paddle-wheel steamer on so 
small ascale. An accident soon relieved his astonish- 
ment, and explained the mysterious givings-out of 
Sir William Symonds alluded to in our notice of the 
excursion. The subject having been started at a 
dinner-table where a friend of Ericsson was present, 
Sir William ingeniously and ingenuously remarked 
that, ‘even if the propeller had the power of pro 
pelling a vessel, it would be found altogether useless 
in practice, because the power being applied in the 
stern, it would be absolutely impossible to make the 
vessel steer.’ It may not be obvious to every one 
how our naval philosopher derived his conclusion 
from his premises; but his hearers doubtless readily 
acquiesced in the oracular proposition, and were 
much amused at the idea of ‘ undertaking to steer a 
vessel when the power was applied in her stern.’ 
But we may well excuse the Lords of the British 
Admiralty for exhibiting no interest in the invention 
when we reflect that the engineering corps of the 
empire were arrayed in opposition to it; alleging that 
it was constructed upon erroneous principles, and 
full of practical defects, and regarding its failure as 
too certain to authorize any speculations even of its 
success, The plan was specially submitted to many 


distinguished engineeers, and was publicly discussed | 


in the scientific journals; and there was no one but 
the inventor who refused to acquiesce in the truth of 
the numerous demonstrations, proving the vast loss 
of mechanical power which must attend this pro- 
posed substitute for the old-fashioned paddle-wheel. 
While opposed by such a powerful array of English 
scientific wisdom, the inventor had the satisfaetion of 
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submitting his plan to a citizen of the New World, | favourable hearing; and under the auspices of the 


who was able to understand its philosophy and ap- 
preciate its importance. I allude to a gentleman 
well known to many who have enjoyed his liberal 
hospitality in a foreign land,—Mr. Francis B. Ogden, 
gnative of New Jersey, for many years Consul of 
the United States at Liverpool, and in that position 
reflecting the highest credit on the American name 
and character. Though not an engineer by profes- 
sion, Mr. Ogden has been distinguished for his emi- 
nent attainments in the mechanical science, and is 
entitled to the honour of having first applied the im- 
portant principles of the expansive power of steam, 
and of having originated the idea of employing right- 
angular cranks in marine engines. His practical ex- 
rience and long study of the subject,—for he was 
the first to stem the waters of the Ohio and Missis- | 
sippi, and the first to navigate the ocean by the | 
power of steam alone, —enabled him at once to 
perceive the truth of the inventor’s demonstrations. | 
And not only did he admit their truth, but he also | 
joined Captain Ericsson in constructing the first 
experimental boat to which I have alluded, and | 
which the inventor launched into the Thames, with | 
the name of the Francis B. Ogden, asa token of | 
respect for his transatlantic friend. Other circum- 
stances soon occurred which consoled the inventor | 
for his disappointment in the rejection of the pro- 
peller by the Lords of the British Admiralty. 





The | 


subject had been brought to the notice of an officer | 
of the navy of the United States, who was at that | 
time on a visit to London, and who was induced to | 


accompany the inventor in one of his experimental 
excursions on the Thames. I allude to Captain | 
Robert F. Stockton, who is entitled to the credit of 
being the first naval officer who heard, understood, 
and dared to act upon the suggestions of Ericsson, as 
to the application of the propeller to ships of war. 
At the first glance he saw the bearings of the inven- 
tion, and his acute judgment enabled him at once to 
predict that it was destined to work a revolution in 
naval warfare. In those who are not acquainted 
with the character of Captain Stockton, the great 
rapidity of his perception, his self-reliance, and the 
energy with which he prosecutes his purposes, it may 
excite some surprise to learn that, after making a 
single trip in the experimental steamboat from 
London Bridge to Greenwich, he ordered the in- 
ventor to build for him forthwith two iron boats for 
the United States, with steam machinery and pro- 
peller on the plan of this rejected invention. ‘I do 
not want,’ said Captain Stockton, ‘the opinions of 
your scientific men; what I have seen this day satis- 
fies me.’ It is due to Captain Stockton to state that 


his whole course in regard to this invention and the | go in this work, amidst the angry conflict of 


introduction of it into this country (America), has 
been in accordance with the spirit of this remark. 


At a dinner given on this occasion at Greenwich, 
Captain Stockton, in his happy style, made several 
predictions and promises in respect to the new inven- 


tion, all of which have since been realized. To the 
inventor he said, in words of no unmeaning compli- 
ment, ‘ We'll make your name ring on the Delaware 
as soon as we get the propeller there.’ The Prince- 
ton (war steamer) was launched into the Delaware, 
and the Ericsson steamboat line is now carrying 
nearly the whole of the freight between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and Captain Ericsson's several iron 
propeller boats may be seen every day on the Dela- 
ware carrying the rich mineral products of Pennsyl- 
vania to the east. But not only did Captain Stock- 
ton order, on his account, the two iron boats to which 
I have referred; he at once brought the subject before 
the Government of the United States, and caused 
numerous plans and models to be made at his own 
expense explaining the peculiar fitness of the new 
invention for ships of war. So completely persuaded 


present administration the experiment of the Prince- 
ton has been made, and has been successful.” 

On the whole, Mr. Woodcroft has done good 
service to the literature of mechanics and of 
engineering invention by the production of this 
volume. We hope he will not fail to publish in 
an equally agreeable form the further stores of 
information which he states to be still in his 
possession. 





Democracy in France. (January 1849.) By 
M. Guizot. Murray. 
Tue French papers inform us that ten thousand 
copies of this work were sold in two days, and 
that twenty thousand francs (8,0C0/.) were paid 
for the copyright. The name, the subject, and 
the state of Europe explain such facts. But 
they whose curiosity was sharpened by the 
name of Guizot, and who expected to find in 
these pages some of the personalities which 
feed polemical discussions and some of the 


views peculiar to statesmen who have examined | 


the coulisses of the singular drama acted on the 
stage of history, will be disappointed. It is 


| not the ex-minister who here speaks—it is the 


ex-professor. It is not the Guizot who for eleven 
years ruled France, and for so many of those 
| years bore the opprobrious name of ‘Le Ministre 
| Anglais” because his policy visibly inclined 
| to amicable relations with England—it is the 
| Guizot who in the Collége de France delivered 
| those deep and weighty lectures on the march 
| of civilization which won him the respect and 
'admiration of all European thinkers. We 
' notice this, not to confirm the statement in the 
preface that no impyess of personal situation is 
to be found in the pages of the work before us 
|—but because to explain the nature of the 
| work we are obliged to recur to its author’s 
earlier writings, which in style it so much 
|resembles. As, in those lectures, amidst 
|the multitudinous details of events, charac- 
| ters, opinions, follies, and crimes, his prin- 
| cipal object was always to seize the fundamental 
| idea of each epoch and to show how that was 
| realized in history—as he was there the poli- 
| tical philosopher looking for meanings and re- 
| sults, rather than the historical artist calling up 
| again the majestic pageant of a by-gone age— 
| parties and the quick succession of events, he 
| strives to pierce beneath the surface deep down 
| to the foundations—and this he does with an 
unalterable steadiness which would have won 
from Plato the praise of having in true philo- 
sophic spirit sought the One in the Many, the 
general Idea amidst the myriad Facts. 

Of the truth of the conclusions at which M. 
| Guizot arrives, and the value of the ideas which 
| he announces, it is not our province to speak. 
| We have sedulously kept our columns free 

from the heats and animosities of party strife ; 
and the topic here discussed—Democracy—is 
| one which, in the present hour of its discussion, 
| arouses bitter dissensions. But our readers 
| will expect from us some account of a work 
| exciting so much attention; and we shall, we 
| think, best consult their wishes by confining 
| ourselves to an exposition of its contents. 

| Inthe opening chapter the writer examines 


ment—those who espouse democracy will not 
feel that he is grappling with them. In an 
orator or an historian we may dispense with 
definitions; in a philosopher who appeals to 
our reason we above all things demand them 
clear and positive, that we may follow him step 
by step. To omit them, and preserve the 
philosophic tone, is to adopt a style without 
adopting its advantages or its prescriptions. 
M. Guizot has, however, well stated the power 
of the word Democracy.— 

“ The following are the causes to which the word 
democracy owes its power. It is the banner of all 
the social hopes and ambitions of man,—pure or 
impure, noble or base, rational or irrational, possible 
or chimerical. Now it is the glory of man to be 
ambitious. He alone, of all created beings, does not 
passively resign himself to evil; he alone incessantly 
aspires after good; not only for himself, but for his 
fellow-creatures. He respects and loves the race to 
which he belongs; he wishes to find a remedy for 
| their miseries, and redress for their wrongs. But 
|man is no less imperfect than he is ambitious. 
Amidst his ardent and unceasing struggles to eradi- 
cate evil and to achieve good, every one of his 
virtuous inclinations is accompanied by an evil ineli- 
| nation which treads closely on its heels, or strives 
| with it for precedence. The desire for justice and 
| the desire for vengeance—the spirit of liberty and the 
| spirit of tyranny—the wish to rise and the wish to 
| abase what has risen—the ardent love of truth and 
| the presumptuous temerity of fancied knowledge;— 
| we may fathom all the depths of human nature; we 
| shall find throughout, the same mingled yet con- 
| flicting qualities, the same danger from their close 
| and easy approximation. To all these instincts, at 
| once contrary and parallel,—to all indiscriminately, 
| the bad as well as the good,_the word Democracy 
| holds out an interminable vista and infinite promises. 

It fosters every propensity, it speaks to every passion 
| of the heart of man; to the most generous and the 
| most shameful, the most moral and the most im- 

moral, the gentlest and the harshest, the most bene- 
ficent and the most destructive: to the former it 
| loudly offers, to the latter it secretly and dimly 
| promises, satisfaction. Such is the secret of its 
power.”’ 

| And he further adds :— 

“The empire of the word Democracy is not to be 
| regarded as a transitory or local accident. It is the 
| development—others would say the explosion—of 
all the elements of human nature throughout all the 
| ranksand all the depths of society; and consequently 
| the open, general, continuous, inevitable struggle of 
| its good and evil instincts; of its virtues and its vices; 
| of all its powers and faculties, whether to improve or 

to corrupt, to raise or to abase, to create or to destroy. 
| Such is, from henceforth, the social state, the per- 
| manent condition of our nation.” 


| Such being the political condition, what are 
the political means of regulating these elements 
| into harmonious activity ?— 

“There are men whom this fearful struggle does 
not alarm; they have full confidence in human 
nature. According to them, if left to itself, its pro- 
gress is towards good: all the evils of society arise 

| from governments which debase men by violence or 
| corrupt them by fraud: liberty—liberty for every- 
| body and everything —liberty will almost always 
| suffice to enlighten or to controul the wills of men, 
| to prevent evil or to cure it: a little government— 
the least possible—may be allowed for the repression 
| of extreme disorder and the controul of brute force. 
| Others have a more summary way of disposing of 
| all dread of the triumph of evil in man or in society. 





was he of its great importance in this aspect, and so | the source of the prevalent evil of the times,— | There is, they say, no such thing as natural and 
determined that his views should be carried out, that | and that source he finds to be the “ idolatry of | necessary evil, since no human inclination is bad in 
he boldly assured the inventor that the Government | democracy.” It is to be regretted that he has | itself; it becomes 80, only when it does not attain 
of the United States would test the propeller on a | nowhere clearly defined what he understands the end after which it aspires—it is a torrent which 
large scale; and so confident was Ericsson that the | by Democracy, nor what is the share which the overflows its banks when obstructed. If society were 
perseverance and energy of Captain Stockton would a tie cl ciple ought to have in modern | organized in such a manner that each of the instincts 
sooner or later accomplish what he promised, that he | omar I I hil. hi. sonal i i ameattad of man found its proper place and received its due 
at once abandoned his professional engagements in | society. 1n a philosophic treatise such a “ill | satisfaction, evil would disappear, strife would cease, 
England and set out for the United States. Circum- | sight is serious. Much of the reasoning Wil | and all the various forces of humanity, harmoniously 
stances delayed for some two years the execution of | be like a spent arrow, because we do not see its | combine to produce social order. The former of 
their plan. “With the change of the federal admi- | end and aim. Those opposed to democracy will | these speculators misunderstand man; the latter mis- 
nistration Captain Stockton was first able to obtain a | scarcely perceive the whole force of his argu- understand man, and deny God. Let any man dive 
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into his own heart and observe himself with atten- 
tion. If he have the power to look, and the will to 
see, he will behold, with a sort of terror, the incessant 
war waged by the good and evil dispositions within 
him—reason and caprice, duty and passion; in short, 
to call them all by their comprehensive names, good 
and evil. We contemplate with anxiety the outward 
troubles and vicissitudes of human life; but what 
should we feel if we could behold the inward vicissi- 
tudes, the troubles of the human soul 2—if we could 
see how many dangers, snares, enemies, combats, 
victories, and defeats can be crowded into a day—an 
hour? I do not say this to discourage man, nor to 
humble or under-value his free will. He is called 
upon to conquer in the battle of life, and the honour 
of the conquest belongs to his free will, But victory 
is impossible, and defeat certain, if he has not a just 
conception and a profound feeling of his dangers, his 
weaknesses, and his need of assistance. To believe 
that the free will of man tends to good, and is of itself 
sufficient to accomplish good, betrays an immeasur- 
able ignorance of his nature. It is the error of pride; 
an error which tends to destroy both moral and poli- 
tical order; which enfeebles the government of com- 
munities no less than the government of the inward 
man.” 


Political government is the correlate of self- 
government :—it is to all men what each man is 
to himself, a resisting controlling power. There- 
fore 

“ Resistance not only to evil, but to the principle 
of evil; not only to disorder, but to the passions and 
the ideas which engender disorder—this is the para- 
mount and peremptory duty of every government. 
And the greater the empire of Democracy, the more 
important is it that government should hold fast to 
its true character, and act its true part in the struggle 
which agitates society. Why is it that so many 
democracies —some of them very brilliant—have so 
rapidly perished? Because they would not suffer 
their governments to do their duty, and fulfil the 
objects for which governments are instituted. They 
did more than reduce them to weakness; they con- 
demned them to falsehood. It is the melancholy 
condition of democratic governments, that while 
charged—as they must be —with the repression of 
disorder, they are required to be complaisant and 
indulgent to the causes of disorder; they are expected 
to arrest the evil when it breaks out, and yet they 
are asked to foster it whilst it is hatching. I know 
no more deplorable spectacle than a power which, in 
the struggle between the good and the evil principle, 
continually bends the knee before the bad, and then 
attempts to resume an attitude of vigour and inde- 
pendence when it becomes necessary to resist its 
excesses. If you will not have excesses, you must 
repress them in their origin. If you wish for liberty 
for the full and glorious development of human 
nature—learn first on what conditions this is attain- 
able; look forward to its consequences. Do not blind 
yourselves to the perils and the combats it will occa- 
sion. And when these combats and these perils arise, 
do not require your leaders to be hypocritical or weak 
in their dealings with theenemy. Do not force upon 
them the worship of idols, even were you yourselves 
those idols. Permit them, nay command them, to 
worship and to serve the true God alone.” 

All parties, we take it, will readily acquiesce 
in the above conclusions; but all parties will 
ask at the same time — How is this resist- 
ance to be organized? How far may the 
Government which is the embodied will of the 
nation oppose the wish of the Nation? ‘This 
question M. Guizot does not answer. He dis- 
cusses the principles of the Democratic Re- 
public and of the Social Republic—but eludes 
or overlooks the main question. We may quote 
his answer to the Socialists.— 

“Mankind is not merely a series of individuals 
called men; it is a race, which has a common life, 
and a general and progressive destiny. This is the 
distinctive character of man, which healone of created 
beings possesses. And why is this? It is because 
human individuals are not isolated, nor confined to 
themselves, and to the point they occupy in space 
ortime. They are connected with each other; they 
act upon each other, by ties and by means which do 


| not require their presence, and which outlive them. 
Hence the successive generations of men are linked 
| together in unbroken succession. The permaient 
; union and progressive development which are the 
' consequences of this unbroken succession of man to 
| man, and generation to generation, characterize the 
human race. They constitute its peculiarity and its 
greatness, and mark man for sovereignty in this world, 
and for immortality beyond it. From this are derived, 
and by this are founded, the family and the state, 
property and inheritance, country, history, glory, all 
the facts and all the sentiments which constitute the 
extended and perpetual life of mankind, amidst the 
bounded appearance and rapid disappearance of 
individual men. In the Social Republic all this 
ceases to exist. Men are mere isolated and ephemeral 
beings, who appear in this life, and on this earth the 
scene of life, only to take their subsistence and their 
pleasure, each for himself alone, each by the same 
right, and without any end or purpose beyond. This 
is precisely the condition of the lower animals. Among 
them there exists no tie, no influence, which survives 
the individual, and extends to the race. There is 
no permanent appropriation, no hereditary transmis- 
sion, no unity nor progress in the life of the species; 
—nothing but individuals who appear and then 
vanish, seizing on their passage their portion of the 
good things of the earth and the pleasures of life, 
according to the combined measure of their wants 
and their strength, which, according to them, con- 
stitute their right.” 

The danger of Socialism he describes as fol- 
lows.— 

“The Social Republic is then at once odious and 
impossible. It is the most absurd, and at the same 
time the most perverse, of all chimeras. But we 
must not presume upon this. Nothing is more dan- 
gerous than what is at once strong and impossible. 


o 
otherwise ? 


densest ranks of society. There they find masses of 
men easy to delude, easy to inflame. They offer 
them rights in conformity with their desires. They 
excite their passions in the name of justice and truth, 
For it would be puerile to deny (and for the honour 
of human nature we must admit) that the ideas of 
the Social Republic have, to many minds, the cha- 
racter and the force of truth. In questions so com- 
plex and so exciting, the smallest gleam of truth is 
sufficient to dazzle the eyes and inflame the hearts of 
men, and to dispose them to embrace with transport 
the grossest and most fatal errors with which that 
truth is blended. Fanaticism is kindled at the same 
time that selfishness is awakened; sincere devotedness 
joins hands with brutal passions; and, in the terrible 
fermentation which ensues, evil predominates; the 
portion of good mingled with it acts only as its veil 
and its instrument.” 

The first step, according to M. Guizot, 
towards extricating France from her present 
anarchical condition is to set aside the unre- 
flective idolatry of democracy, and to examine 
what are the real elements of French society. 
These elements are—family; property of all 
kinds, whether land, ¢apital or wages; labour 
under all its forms, intellectual and manual; 
the situations in Which men are placed, or the 
relations which are introduced among them by 
the incidents of family, property, and labour. 
These elements have their several types in— 
1. Men living on the income of their property, 
whether in land or capital, without seeking to 
increase it by their own labour. 2. Men occu- 
pied in increasing by their own labour the pro- 
perty, whether in land or capital, which they 
pea 3. Men living by their labour without 
and or capital. In other words, an aristocracy, 
a middle class, and a labouring class. The 
problem is how to fuse these three elements 
into one whole without destroying the rights 
and strength of any one.— 

“France is extremely new, and yet full of the 
past; whilst the principles of unity and equality have 





determined her organization, she still contains social 





| 


| 


| 


| 





conditions and political situations profeund|y different 
and unequal, There is no hierarchical classification, 
but there are different classes; there is no aristocracy, 
properly so called, but there is something which is 
not democracy. The real, essential, and distinct 
elements of French society, which I have just de. 
scribed, may enfeeble each other by perpetaal con- 
flicts, but neither can destroy or obliterate thg other, 
They survive all the struggles in which they engage, 
and all the calamities which they iaflict on cack 
other. Their co-existence is a fact which it is not ix 
their power to abolish. Let them then fally acqui- 
esce in it; let them live together, and in peace, 
Neither the liberty nor the repose, the dignity nor the 
prosperity, the greatness nor the security of France, 
are to be had on any other terms.” 

Here M. Guizot becomes distressingly vague 
when it is most necessary to be precise. 
tells us that none of these three parties ought to 
strive for the mastery, but that all should co- 
operate.— 

“ Let them vie with each other in influence; let 
each maintain its position and its rights, or even en- 
deavour to extend and improve them, for in such 
efforts consists the political life of a country. But 
there must be an end of all radical hostility: they 
must resign themselves to live together, side by side, 
in the ranks of the government as well as in civil 
society. This is the first condition of social peace, 
How, it may be asked, can this condition be satisfied? 
How can the different elements of our society be 
brought to tolerate each other's existence, and to fulfil 
their several functions in the government of the coun- 
try? I reply, by such an organization of that govern- 
ment as may assign to each its place and functions; 
may concede something to the wishes, while it imposes 
limits to the ambition, of all.” 


The Social Republic is strong; indeed how can it be | How this is to be done we are not informed, 
Availing themselves with ardour of | unless the passing allusion to the English con- 
every kind of liberty granted for the promulgation of | stitution is to be accepted as signifying that 
ideas, its advocates are incessantly labouring to dif- | therein lies the model for France :—an idea con- 
fuse their principles and their promises through the | tradictory to the very principle insisted on in 


the present work, viz., that France must be 
governed according to the ewisting elements of 
her society. 

The vagueness here noticed is the radical 
error of the work. In spite of its abstract 
manner, in spite of its earnest philosophic tone, 
it leaves a confused impression on the mind as 
if the writer himself did not distinctly know 
what he was desirous of enforcing. The only 
strong and distinct point in the work is its oppo- 
sition to the idea of Democracy. In summing 
up, M. Guizot says :— 

“We have tried everything :—Republic—Empire 
—Constitutional Monarchy. We are beginning our 
experiments anew. To what must we ascribe their 
ill-success ? In our own times, before our own eyes, 
in three of the greatest nations in the world, these 
three same forms of government-—Ccastitutional 
Monarchy in England, the Empire in Russia, and 
the Republic in North America—endure and prosper. 
Have we the monopoly of all impossibilities? Yes; 
so long as we remain in the chaos in which we are 
plunged, in the name, and by the slavish idolatry, of 
Democracy; so long as we can see nothing in society 
but Democracy, as if that were its sole ingredient; 
so long as we seek in government nothing but the 
domination of Democracy, as if that alone had the 
right and the power to govern. On these terms the 
Republic is equally impossible as the Constitutional 
Monarchy, and the Empire, as the Republic; for all 
regular and stable government is impossible.” 

We have only to add that the translation is 
executed in a masterly style; and when we re- 
member the disgraceful negligence and ignor- 
ance that too often characterize the versions 
of foreign works hastily got up for the market 
amongst us, we may congratulate M. Guizot 
on having here found a worthy interpreter. 
The tone has been happily caught. Its gravity, 
its earnestness, its restrained eloquence, and its 
authoritative superiority are all reflected in the 
flexible English of the translator. 
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merce of the place have greatly increased, the resident 
British merchants remain but few. On them, with 
our consuls, the responsibility of raising funds for the 
Church has chiefly rested. They have well exerted 
themselves, and have subscribed liberally. They re- 
solved to do at least what they could do well—and 
so that nothing hereafter should have to be undone; 
but as they have not been supported either by the 
public or by the Government as they had anticipated, 
they were obliged to stop the works in the summer 
of 1847. 

This state of things is indeed to be regretted. Not 
many years ago Christians could only build their 
churches in obscure corners for fear of outrage. The 
Church at Jerusalem has but lately been finished, after 
long delays and the greatest difficulties caused by 
fanatical opposition. Not long ago no Christian 
could enter Damascus with a hat. Yet here, where 
no such fanaticism exists,—where we are even invited 
to show our zeal and placed in the most conspicuous 
situation,—where a Mohammedan prince is by far the 
largest subscriber to the Christian Church, we are 
found wanting, and the unfinished temple remains a 
reproach against us in the mouth of the infidels—I 
remain, &c.—J. W. Witp, Architect. 


*.* Most of the above particulars have already ap- 
peared in the Atheneum: but they are worth re-stating 
here in this summary way. They contradict none of 
the statements of Dr. Bialloblotsky in the letter to 
which they purport to reply. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue books at the Stowe sale are realizing heavy 
prices. There is little, however, to record beyond 
the ordinary occurrences of common sales. A fine 
copy of Claude's ‘ Liber Veritatis’ brought 40/. 10s.; 
and an excellent copy, free from stains, of Gough’s 
* Sepulchral Monuments,’ 61/. 10s. The Houbraken 
Heads—fine early impressions, quite matchless in- 
deed in that respect, but unhappily cropped and 
mounted—brought 911. 

Some curious particulars concerning the state of 
Abbotsford at the present time are contained in Mr. 
Lockhart’s new and abridged edition just published 
of his ‘Life of Sir Walter Scott.’ It appears that at 
the death of the last of Scott’s children (Lieut.-Col. 
Sir Walter Scott) in February 1847, it was found 
that notwithstanding the very extensive demand forhis 
father’s writings there still remained a considerable 
debt to Mr. Cadell, and also the greater part of the 
old debt, secured on the lands. Since then, an ar- 
rangement has been effected by which the estate as 
well as the house and appendages are at last un- 
fettered ; Mr. Cadell in May 1847 relieving the 
guardians of the young inheritor of the name from 
much anxiety and embarrassment by taking the 
whole debt upon himself on the transfer to him by 
the family of their remaining claim over Sir Walter’s 
writings. The present proprietor of the estate is 
Mr. Lockhart’s only son, Walter Scott Lockhart 
Scott, a lieutenant in the 16th Lancers. The rental, 
it is said, does not exceed 900/. a year. To this we 
may add, that Mr. Cadell is in treaty for the entire 
sale of Sir Walter Scott’s writings. Sums have been 
asked for the whole; others, it is said, offered and 
— :—all so large that we are afraid to mention 
them. 

Ethnological science has recently sustained a seri- 
ous loss by the death of Dr. Prichard. He was well 
known by his great work ‘Researches into the 
Physical History of Man,’ in five volumes,—and 
his yet more popular ‘ Natural History of Man.’ In 
addition to these, he was the author of ‘An Essay 
on the Vital Principle,’ a treatise on ‘ Insanity,’ a 
book ‘On the Eastern Origin of the Celtic Lan- 
guage,’ and many other works and essays which ap- 
peared in the Medical journals. At the time of his 
death Dr. Prichard was president of the Ethnological 
Society. 

“TI went,” says a writer from the Lake-country, 
“ to Grasmere churchyard, to see Hartley Coleridge 
buried,—and I am glad I went. It was blowing and 
snowing when I set out, but was altogether bright 
before the little country hearse arrived. * * * The 
little light coffin was like that of a child. Before I 
came home it was neatly covered over with green 
sods. The churchyard and valley were far too 
green for January; and the rushing Rotha washed 








the wall with a stream as full asin spring. The 

lake was glittering in sunshine too; but ghost-like old 

Helvellyn, which overhung all, was sheeted with 

fresh snow, and sun-touched here and there with 

exquisite softness."—-We gave last week a reminis- 
cence of poor Hartley Coleridge’s better days, in the 
form of a sonnet already known to those who in 
these unpoetical years yet haunt the bye-places of 

poetry. We have had, since, put into our hands a 

few of the poet's later snatches of song which had 

not hitherto got beyond the chances of manuscript. 

The following is one of them; interesting chiefly 

for the circumstances in which it is finally laid before 

the public.— 

On a Picture of a very young Nun—not reading a devotional 
book and not contemplating a crucifix placed beside her. 
So young—too young—consigned to cloistral shade, 

Untimely wedded—wedded, yet a maid! 

And hast thou left no thought, no wish behind, 

No sweet employment for the wandering wind,— 

Who would be proud to waft a sigh from thee, 

Sweeter than aught he steals in Araby ? 

Thou wert immured—poor maiden—as I guess, 

In the blank childhood of thy simpleness ; 

Too young to doubt, too pure to be ashamed, 

Thou gavest to God—what God had never claimed, 

And didst unweeting sign away thine all 

Of earthly good,—a guiltless prodigal ; 

The large reversion of thine unborn love 

Was sold to purchase an estate above. 

Yet by thy hands upon thy bosom prest 
I think indeed thou art not quite at rest ; 

That Christ that hangs upon the sculptured cross 

Is not the Jesus to redeem thy loss ;— 

Nor will that book, whate’er its page contain, 

Convince thee that the world is false and vain. 

Even now there is a something at thy heart 
That would be off,—but may not, dare not start. 

Yes, yes,—thy face, thine eyes, thy closed lips prove 

Thou wert created to be loved, and love. 

Poor Maiden, victim of the vilest craft 
At which e’er Moloch grinned or Belial laught, 

May all thine aimless wishes be forgiven, 

May all thy sighs be registered in Heaven, 

And God his mercy and his love impart 

To what thou shouldst have been—and what thou art! 

Col. Sabine has, we are informed, resigned the 
secretaryship of the British Association. 

The Oxford Chronicle says:—“ The new statute 
will, we are assured, be brought before Convocation 
early in the ensuing term, which commences on the 
15th inst. There are to be three public examina- 
tions between matriculation and degrees, and at the 
final examination there will be four examination 
schools instead of two as heretofore. The cycle of 
education will be enlarged by the addition of modern 
moral philosophy, modern history, and various 
branches of natural philosophy hitherto excluded. 
The new statute is undoubtedly a great improve- 
ment on the former one; but, if the rumour is cor- 
rect that political economy is to be excluded—in 
deference, we suppose, to the ‘agricultural mind’°— 
and that no provision is to be made for excluding 
Tractarian examiners from the right of refusing testi- 
monials to those whose attainments in physical or 
moral science are not reinforced by Romanising views 
on the subject of the apostolical succession and 
baptism, it is obvious that the proposed step cannot 
be considered as more than an instalment due to the 
increased earnestness of the age in which we live.” 
Has any slur of the kind been thrown on examiners 
of any party? We doubt it. The Universities, 
with all their defects, we have no hesitation in affirm- 
ing to have borne a very good character as to the 
fairness of their examinations and the absence of all 
bias against a candidate for his known or supposed 
opinions, ‘ 

As an evidence that the public mind is alive to 
the importance of the Health of Towns movement, 
we may mention that between ninety and a hundred 
towns have already petitioned the General Board of 
Health to send down a superintending inspector to 
investigate their sanitary condition, with a view to 
the application of remedial measures in accordance 
with the new act. The duties of the staff have 
become so much more numerous and pressing than 
was expected that the Board have been obliged to 
appoint two additional inspectors. All the inspectors 
are now actively engaged in taking measures against 
the great enemy still hovering about our hearths, 

A correspondent sends us the following sugges- 
tion. 

You have drawn attention to a proposition made in the 
columns of the Builder for flooring and boarding the bases of 
the arehes of railways in London as a refuge during night 
for the houseless poor. The idea is to a certain extent 





good ; but it isat the same time attended with disadvan. 
tages,—not the least of which will be its affording shelter 
to vice as well as to misery. Now, it appears to me astonish. 
ing that in this age of enormous money schemes—when 
millions are spoken of as thousands were but a few years 
since—no one has hinted at the plan of organizing, on an 
extremely large scale, a self-paying home for the destitute, 
A ragged school on this principle has been in existence in 
Aberdeen for some time; but in London, where a most 
enormous amount of misery exists, the plan has (so far as I 
am aware) never been proposed,— certainly never acted 
on. The class who would be benefitted by ~-flooring the 
railway arches are entirely destitute not only of shelter 
during the night, but of occupation during the day; and 
this fact, though proving the existence of a greater amouut 
of misery than at first sight appears, tends to prove the 
practicability of my plan. I may illustrate this by referring 
to the “ Mount St. Bernard Hospice,” established in Ham 
Yard, Windmill Street; which affords shelter and relief to 
the houseless, but from which they are discharged in the 
morning, to re-enter perhaps at night, but without making 
any return for the charity shown them. Employment ona 
large scale in such a city as London could certainly be found, 
—and carrying out the principle of the self-supporting 
ragged school, employment could be given toal/. Iam not 
just now prepared to offer a minute detail of the regulations, 
&c., necessary tu carry this out. I merely throw out these 
hints, hoping that through your widely-spread journal they 
may draw attention to the plan. The outlay required, 
though large, would not be of enormous magnitude ; and I 
have no doubt it would pay a good dividend to those who 
might embark money in this essentially charitable specula- 
tion. If it could (as I believe it can) be carried out, you 
will see ata glance what a power it would exert in suppress- 
ing vice. A, 

It seems that a proposition has been made for 
insuring railway passengers at so much per journey, 
One ground laid for this scheme is, that juries are 
very hard upon accidents:—long may they be so! 
The machinery proposed is, that the assurance 
offices shall collect at the carriage-doors. A morning 
paper exposes the impossibility of employing the 
railway servants; and we remark on the subject, 
that if an odd penny or twopence dropped into 
the hat from the carriages would be an effective 
assurance juries will know what the real pressure of 
a verdict is upon the company,—and will probably 
lay it on thicker. Twopence on each fare, they will 
say, would pay all the verdicts for the year. Should 
the collecting plan come into operation, we venture 
to propose an amendment. Why should a man be 
obliged to insure himself from hat to boot :—let him 
insure his most valuable member. <A gentleman 
may have good reason to feel safe about his head,— 
but may know that he has an assailable toe. Imagine 
the touters at each side of the carriage. —“ Head, sir; 
valuable part, sir; contains the brain, sir; look as if 
you had got some, sir.” Right hand, sir, right hand; 
couldn’t write without it.” Write just as well with 
the left, sir, (from the other door); vulgar prejudice, 
sir; left hand the strongest; Dutch Sam always hit 
his facers with the left.”“ Don’t believe him, sir,” 
the first door rejoins; “ Medical men all say that the 
right arm is full of arterial blood, and the left has 
nothing but venous.”—“ Take ’em both, sir,” says a 
third, “ for the same money, and give you your nose 
in.”’It is really not unimaginable that carriage-door 
providence might lead to this and more. 
seems to be no evil suggested over and above the 
accident, except that juries find for the plaintiff. If 
a few pence on each fare will really be enough to 
compensate the unavoidable accidents, as far as 
money will do it, then it is clear that the railways 
are well able to pay—and who cares how much they 
have to pay ?—for the others. 


The French Academy has elected the Duke de 
Noailles to fill the chair in that institution vacated 
by the death of M. de Chateaubriand. 


The Geological Society of France has appointed 
M. d’Archiac, its president, and MM. Elie de Beau- 
mont, Damour, de Wegmann, and C. Martins its 
vice-presidents for the current year. 

The Peace project with which a body of earnest 
apostles are zealously inoculating the populations of 
our English towns is finding advocates in other 
senates than our own. In France, M. Bouvet has 
presented the following proposition for the accept- 
ance of the National Assembly.—* Considering that 
war is contrary to religion, humanity, and public 
prosperity, the National Assembly decrees:—l. 
The French republic proposes to the governments of 
Europe, America, and other civilized countries, to 
concur in a congress for a proportional disarmament, 
the abolition of war, and the formation of a court 
of arbitration. 2. The Congress shall open on the 
Ist of May, 1849, at Constantinople.” 


There . 
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The Belgian Government has instituted two prizes 
_of five thousand francs with a gold medal, and one 
thousand francs, respectively—the first for the best 
work on general agriculture, and the second for the 
pest treatise on the disease of the potato. Foreigners 
are invited to compete; and manuscripts are to be 
sent tothe Ministry of the Interior before the Ist of 
January in next year. 

Letters from Zurich announce the death, in that, 
his native, city, of the Swiss historian and _philolo- 
gist, John Gaspard Orelli, aged sixty-two. M. Orelli 
took an active share in the liberation of Greece; 
and on the establishment of its independence the 
government of that country sent him letters of natu- 
ralization in a box of gold. 

The movement in connexion with the Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland has occasioned no little stir among 
many of the chartered institutions of this country. 
They exhibit an instinctive fear that under the influ- 
ence of the young blood about to be brought into 
action, these schools will become no mean rivals to 
themselves; and that, consequently, a division of fees 
must be the result. Obstacles are eagerly sought for 
—objections started—in the vain hope of putting 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the revived schools. 
One great hope is in the missing charters,—for which 
public offices are diligently ransacked. The day is, 
however, past for any clique of this kind to be suc- 
cessful. The competition in education will tend to 
improved methods of teaching,—the most successful 
will secure the greatest number of students: and to 
this must our colleges look. There appears to be no 
scarcity of men who feel themselves qualified for 
these professorships. Some ninety chairs are to be 
filled, and four thousand applications for them have 
been made. Trinity College, Dublin, having a char- 
ter from Elizabeth—which is missing—has been re- 
quested to adopt the Queen’s Colleges into the Uni- 
versity. This has been declined; and active steps 
are now being taken, in consequence, to establish a 
new university, to be called “The Queen's,” which 
shall have the especial ‘control of these establish- 
ments. The powers of Trinity, of course, object es- 
pecially to this. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOTICE.—This Establish- 
ment will be CLUSED on WEDNESDAY, the 3ist_instant, pre- 
paratory toa New Exhibition, The Picture of MOUNT TNA 
is at present exhibiting alone. It is to be seen under three aspects 
—Evening, Sunrise, and during an Eruption. Open from Ten 

ill Four.—Admittance, ls. 


THE MISSISSIPPI and MISSOURI, by BANVARD.—The 
eelebrated MOVING PAINTING of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers, extensively known as the * Three-Mile Picture,” exhibit- 
ng a View of Country over 3,000 miles in length, extending 
hrough the heart of America to the city of New Orleans, neing ay 
ar the largest picture ever executed by man, is EXHIBITE 
TWICE EVERY DAY at the EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCA- 
ILLY.—Admission, Lower Seats, 28. ; Gallery, 1s. 

The Painting commences moving at Half-past Two and Half- 
past Seven p.m.— Doors open halfan hour previous. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A VIEW in the 
GOLD DISTRICT of CALIFORNIA is just_added to the New 
Series of DISSOLVING VIEWS. LECTURES on the CULTI- 
VATION of the VOICE, and on the ART of SINGING, b 
G. Clifford, Esq., illustrated by a variety of Songs, on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, at_a Quarter to Three o'clock, and on 
the alternate Evenings, at Eight;—on the ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
‘by Dr. Bachhoffner, on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Even- 
ings;—on CHEMISTRY, by Dr. Ryan, with brilliant Experi- 
ments, daily, and on alternate Evenings. CHILDE’S PHANTAS- 
MAGORIA, with New Effects, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
at a Quarter to Three and on the alternate Evenings. New 
CHROMATROPE. MICKOSCOPE. DIVER and DIVING- 
BELL. WORKING MODELS explained. The Music is directed 
by Dr. Wallis.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 

















SOCIETIES 


Grorocicat.—ZJan. 3.—Sir H. De la Beche in the 
chair. A paper ‘On the Fluvio-marine Beds of 
Hampshire,’ by J. C. Moore, Esq., was read. Mr. 
Moore has succeeded in tracing the fluvio-marine 
beds of Hordwell Cliff and the Isle of Wight as far 
east as Beaulieu in the New Forest. They consist 
of yellowish sands overlying purplish clays, and con- 
tain various characteristic fossils. 

‘Further Observations on the Geology of Ridg- 
way, near Weymouth,’ by C. H. Weston, Esq.—The 
author having examined several sections of the 
Wealden strata between Hastings and Lulworth, 
found the Hastings sands to be represented by a 
mass of variegated clays, loams and sands similar to 
those he had formerly described in the Ridgway sec- 
tion under that name. In these localities they also 
contain no fossils; and he thus considers his former 
views of the sequence of the strata in that interesting 
locality as fully confirmed. 

‘Ona Siliceous Zoophyte, Alcyonites parasiticum, 





esenana 


by J. S. Bowerbank, Esq.—In a small slab of agate 





from an unknown locality the author observed what 
he considered the silicified fleshy body of a polyp 
resembling the Alcyonidium of our own coast. From 
the mammillated surface of the polypidom several 
smooth cylindrical tentacule project in various direc- 
tions. From these appearances he conceives that 
the animal had died quietly and then been rapidly 
enveloped in the siliceous matter. To explain the 
vast quantities of silex which enter into the compo- 
sition of fossils Mr. Bowerbank states that there is 
no occasion to have recourse to thermal springs, or 
extreme heat and pressure, as is often done; since 
the amount of this earth set free during the decom- 
position of various rocks and minerals and carried 
by rivers into the sea is fully sufficient for the pur- 
pose. The numerous siliceous infusoria found, both 
recent and fossil, in various formations prove the 
abundance of this substance dissolved in the waters 
of the ocean. This silica in solution appears to have 
a strong affinity for animal and vegetable matter,— 
and soon collects round and preserves any organic 
body exposed to its influence. 


Institvre oF British ArcHITEcTS.—Jan. 8.— 
8. Smirke, Esq. in the chair.— A paper was read 
‘On the various qualities of Caen Stone,’ by Mr. 
C. H. Smith, 


Society or Arts. — Jan. 17.—W. Tooke, Esq. 
in the chair.—A. Waterhouse, G. H. Drew, W. Stan- 
didge, and J. Gosnell, Esqs. were elected members. 
—Mr. E. Highton read the first part of a paper ‘On 
Improvements in Electric Telegraphs and new Plans 
for Printing by Electricity.’ 








ScrentiFic Gosstr.—Since on the 12th inst. Mr. 
Staite’s specification was completed, less uncertainty 
surrounds the problem of the applicability of the 
Electric Light. The battery, which was promised to 
be so inexpensive, involves all the elements of Prof. 
Daniell’s battery ; and although the mechanical ar- 
rangements are sufficiently new to obtain a patent, 
and are certainly ingenious, we have to derive the 
power which is to be converted into light from zinc 
and copper. The simple question now is, the 
cost of production,—which we fear must prove a 
barrier, at present, te the general use of electricity as 
an illuminating agent. The commercial value of 
sulphate of zine being exceedingly small, Mr. Staite 
proposes to convert it into carbonate by adding to 
the waste solution of the battery the sesquicarbonate 
of ammonia,—which hestates may be employed in the 
same manner as white-lead now is, as a pigment. 
Again, Mr. Staite claims the use of platinized lead, 
which when acted upon by dilute nitric acid gives 
rise to nitrate of lead, which being treated with the 
bicarbonate of potash produces the ordinary white- 
lead of commerce. Again, plates of iron are in- 
cluded in the specification, by the use of which sul- 
phate of iron is formed ; and, of course, in all these 
forms of battery the copper used in solution is pre- 
cipitated. With this information we must leave our 
readers to make their own calculations as to the cost 
of the electric light. 

Mr. Fontaine Moreau, the patentee of M. Vidie’s 
Aneroid Barometer, has'addressed a long letter to us 
in answer to that of Mr. Weld [ Ath. No. 1105], in 
which he proved that M. Conté, in 1798, devised a 
similar instrument, and published an account of it 
in the Bulletin des Sciences. Mr. Fontaine Moreau 
says, “it is rather hard for the inventor of the ane- 
roids, efter having seen his invention treated as chi- 
merical and impracticable, to learn now that it is not 
new.” We freely admit that this is annoying :—but 
Mr. Weld stated a fact which cannot be controverted. 
That M. Conté did not perfect the instrument is no- 
thing to the point. Mr. Weld’s object was merely 
to show “that the invention of M. Vidie’s aneroid 
barometer was anticipated by M. Conté:” we, 
therefore, see no reason for publishing Mr. Fontaine 
Moreau’s letter.—As our attention has been again 
called to these barometers, we deem it our duty to 
direct observation to a statement which we have some 
reason for believing to contain too much truth. In 
his specification M. Vidie states, that he compen- 
sates for variations of temperature by the use of two 
strips of metal, of dissimilar degrees of expansibility. 
In a description of the “ Aneroid,” furnished by Mr. 
Dent, an agent to the patentee, which appeared in 
a contemporary journal, it is stated—absurdly enough 





—thatsome gas compensates for the variations of tem- 
perature, The same agent delivered a lecture at the 
Western Institution, Leicester Square, in which he 
made a similar statement. This appears to have 
excited the suspicion of the manager of that estab- 
lishment ; who in his journal, “ The Index,” now 
states it as his conviction “that there is no provision 
whatever in the aneroid barometer, as sold, for correc- 
tion of temperature.’ This position is supported by 
the fact, that “one party selling the article demands 
nearly double the price for one required for ‘scien- 
tific purposes’ that he does for those sold to the 
public in ordinary.” Without M. Vidie’s compound 
“bow piece,’’ it should be known, the instrument is 
valueless. 

In noticing the death—on the 15th Nov., near 
Hazareebaugh, in the East Indies, of low jungle 
fever, ensuing almost immediately on his recovery 
from injuries sustained by a fall from his elephant— 
of Mr. David Hiram Williams, we desire to correct 
an error which has appeared in some of the journals. 
They state that this gentleman was the Government 
mineral surveyor. This was not thé case. Having 
been long employed in the geological survey of the 
coal-fields of Wales, under the direction of Sir Henry 
de la Beche, he was recommended to the East India 
Company as an efficient person to survey the known 
coal-fields of India, to explore geologically new dis- 
tricts, and to report on the economic value of the 
mineral fuel. On this important duty this able geo- 
logist was engaged when he fell a victim to the pes- 
tilential atmosphere of the jungles. 

Among the victims to the ravages of the cholera in 
Glasgow we regret to announce the name of Prof. 
Thomson,—who has long filled the natural philosophy 
chair in that university. 

Lord Palmerston has, we understand, appointed 
Mr. Kennet Loftus naturalist and geologist to the 
commission which is now employed, under the direc- 
tion of Lieut.-Col. Williams, in surveying the bound- 
ary line between Turkey and Persia. 

A commission of the Faculty of Medicine at Paris 
have reported favourably on the results of the trials 
which have been made with the powder of the flowers 
or leaves of an Abyssinian plant called Kousso as a 
remedy in the most obstinate cases of tenia, It 
has not yet been tried in this country. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Geographical, half-past 8, P.M. 
— British Architects, 8. 
Tugs. Zoological, 9.— Dr. Melville ‘On the Ideal Vertebra,’ 
art II. 
_ Royal Institution, 3.—W. B. Carpenter ‘ On Paleontology.’ 
Wep. Microscopical, 8. 
a Ethnological, 8. 
TuvuR. Numismatic, 7. 
- Antiquaries, 8. 
— Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
- Royal, half-past 8. 
— Royal Institution, 3.—Mr. Gull ‘On Physiology of Digestion.” 
- = Academy, 8.—Architecture. 
Fri. Philological, 8. 
- Roya! Institution, half-past 8. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—Prof. Brande ‘On Chemical Philo- 
sophy.’ 





FINE ARTS 


Nineveh and its Remains; with an Account of a Visit 
to the Chaldaan Christians of Kurdistan, and the 
Yezxidis, or Devil-worshippers ; and an Inquiry into 
the Manners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. 
By A. H. Layard, D.C.L. 

(Second Notice.] 
On Mr. Layard’s return to Mosul after a short 
excursion in pursuit of health, he received letters 
apprising him that “ Sir Stratford Canning had pre- 
sented the Assyrian sculptures, and had made over 
all advantages that might be derived from the order 
given to him by the Sultan, to the British nation; 
and that the British Museum had received a small 
grant of funds for the continuation of the researches.” 

Notwithstanding the inadequacy of the sum—which 

was to include private expenses, those of carriage, 

and many extraordinary outlays inevitable in the 

East when works of this nature are in progress—he 

determined on accepting the charge of superintend- 

ing the excavations, and economizing to the utmost 
in order to secure as complete a collection as pos- 
sible with such small means. Many of the sculp- 

tures and monuments here were in too dilapidated a 

condition to be removed, and others threatened to 

fall to pieces as soon as uncovered. It was only by 
drawings that the record of them could be preserved 
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There was no inclination to send an artist to assist | 
him; and he made up his mind to do the best he 

could to copy as carefully and accurately as possible | 
that which he saw before him. He had thus to | 
superintend the excavations—to draw all the bas- 
reliefs discovered—to copy, compare, and take casts 
of the innumerable inscriptions—to preside over the 
moving and packing of the sculptures :—and as there | 
was no one to be trusted to overlook the diggers, he 
was obliged to be continually present, and frequently 
to remove the earth himself from the face of the 
slabs. We must here take the opportunity of 
repairing an implied injustice to Mr. Layard in a 
former article of ours, in which we animadverted on 
the removal of the inscriptions from many of the 
slabs. We now learn that he not only took every 
precaution of comparing and copying duplicate 
inscriptions, but even made paper casts of such as, 
from the rapidly progressing decay or from the edges 
having been cut to adapt the slabs to the less ancient 
buildings, it would have been impossible otherwise to 
preserve,—and that these casts are safely deposited 
in the British Museum. Indeed, Mr. Layard appears 
to have neglected nothing that could conduce to 
satisfactory results. The following summary of the 
organization of his plan of operations will be found 
equally interesting and useful.— 


‘** From the scarcity of corn, and the oppressive measures 
of Mohammed Pasha, the governor of Mosul, he had no 
difficulty in finding workmen amongst the distressed Arab 
tribes who, with their tents and families, encamped about 
the ruins, forming a very efficient guard against their plun- 
dering brethren of the Desert. The Arabs were selected to 
remove the earth: the labour that required stronger and 
more active men was assigned to the Nestorian Chaldzans, 
many of whom had acquired experience in excavating. In 
addition to these, were one Bainan, a Jacobite or Syrian 
Christian, who was a skilful marble cutter,—a carpenter, 
two or three men from Mosul, as superintendents, and a 
valuable assistant, Mohammed Agha, Bairakdar, standard- 
bearer of the irregular troops.” 

The next step was to erect mud-brick habitations, 
surrounded by a wall, for himself and his servants, 
on the outside of the village of Nimroud; and— 
“fon the mound itself and immediately above the great 
winged lions first discovered, he built a house for the Nesto- 
rian workmen and their families, together with a hut to which 
he could at once remove for safety any small objects dis- 
covered. He divided his Arabs into three parties, according 
to the branches of the tribe to which they belonged. About 
forty tents were pitched on different parts of the mound at 
the entrances of the principal trenches. Forty more were 
placed round his own dwelling; and the rest on the bank of 
the river,—where the sculptures were deposited previous to 
their embarkation on the rafts. The men were all armed 
for the defence of the establishment. The workmen were 
divided into parties; and it was the superintendent's duty 
to keep them to their work,—and to give Mr. Layard notice 
when a slab was approached, or small object exposed to view 
which he could himself assist in removing. He scattered a 
few Arabs of a hostile tribe amongst the rest, in order to 
learn what was going on,—what plots were brewing,—and 
thus detect attempts to appropriate any stray relics dis- 
covered. As he was directed to bury the building with 
earth after he had explored it,—to avoid expense, he filled 
up each chamber with the rubbish taken from those sub- 
sequently uncovered, having first examined the walls, copied 
the inscriptions, and drawn the sculptures. The Arabs 
entered with alacrity into the work, and soon felt greatly 
interested in the results. Within a few weeks they were so 
well organized, that there was no difficulty in managing 
them ; even their private disputes and domestic quarrels 
being referred to their employer,—as they found this 
-cheaper than litigation, and that they received an ampler 
measure of justice than could have been expected from the 
Cadi. The principal public que71els, over which his juris- 
‘diction extended, related to ovoperty abstracted by the 
Arabs from one another's tents. Such cases were disposed 
of ina summary manner, with the aid of hand-cuffs; but 
the domestic dissensions were of a more serious nature, and 
their adjustment offered far greater difficulties—as they 
related, of course, to the women. As soon as the workmen 
saved a few piastres, their thoughts were turned to the pur- 
chase of a new wife, a striped cloak, and a spear. To the 
first, the old wife naturally raised objections; then the 
fathers and brothers were dragged into the affair,—from 
whom it extended to various branciies of the tribes. At 
other times, a man repented of his bargain, and refused to 
fulfil it : or a father required a higher price for his daughter: 
or a workman returning hungry from his work, and finding 
his bread unbaked or the water-skin still lying empty, or 
the bundle of faggots for the evening fire yet ungathered, 
would, in a moment of passion, pronounce three times the 
awful sentence, and divorce his wife,—or, avoiding such 
ext t would content himself by inflicting summary 
punishment with a tent-pole.” 

Mr. Layard had almost nightly to settle such 
questions as these; and “it is singular,” he says,— 

“ considering the number of cases thus brought before him, 
that only on one oceasion did either of the parties refuse 
to abide by his decision. When he first employed the 
Arabs, the women were sorely ill-treated and subjected 
to great hardships. He endeavoured to introduce some 
reform into their domestic ar t ished 


and p 
severely those who inflicted corporeal chastisement on their 











| we have been under your shadow. 


| and angle-rings, and a striped cloak ? 


wives. In a short time the number of domestic quarrels 
was greatly reduced; and the women, who were at first 
afraid to complain of their husbands, now boldly appealed 
to him for protection. They had, however, some misgivings 
as to the future,—which were thus expressed by a deputa- 
tion sent to return thanks afteranentertainment. ‘O Bey! 
we are your sacrifice. May God reward you! Have we 
not eaten wheat bread, and even meat and butter, since 
Is there one of us that 
has not now a coloured handkerchief for her head, bracelets 
But what shall we 
do when you leave us, which God forbid you ever should 
do? Our husbands will then have their turn, and there 
will be nobody to help us.’” 

The meals of the Arab workmen were brought to 
them at the mound by the younger children, and 
rarely consisted of more than a loaf of millet bread 
and a little water: “yet they were happy and 
joyous. The joke went round; or, during the short 
time they had to rest, one told a story,—which, if 
not concluded at a sitting, was resumed on the follow- 
ing day. Sometimes a pedlar from Mosul, driving 
before him his donkey laden with raisins or dried 
dates, would appear on the mound;” where our 
traveller would buy up his store and distribute it 
amongst the men,—a largess that would excite a 
degree of satisfaction and enthusiasm which any one 
not acquainted with the character of the Arab might 
have thought more than equivalent to the considera- 
tion. Mr. Layard frequently, also, feasted the work- 
men,—and gave little 
* entertainments to their wives and daughters, who would 
not eat in public with the men. Generally of an evening, 
after the labours of the day were finished, some Kurdish 
musicians would stroll to the village with their instruments, 
and a dance would be commenced which lasted through 
the greater part of the night. Or some Sheikh of a neigh- 
bouring tribe, or from the most distant tribes of the Desert, 
would occasionally join them.” 

Mr. Layard tried—and successfully—to create a 
good feeling amongst all, and to obtain their willing 
co-operation in his work. The Arabs are naturally 
hospitable and generous—disposed to give feasts. — 

“If one of the workmen was wealthy enough to buy a 
handful of raisins or a piece of camel's or sheep's flesh, or 
if he had a cow which occasionally yielded him butter or 
sour milk, he would immediately call his friends together 
to purtake of his feast. I was frequently invited to such 
entertainments ; the whole dinner, perhaps, consisting of 
half-a-dozen dates or raisins spread out wide to make the 
best show, upon a corn sack, a pat of butter upon a corner 
of a flat loaf, and a few cakes of dough baked in the ashes. 
And yet the repast was ushered in with every solemnity ; 
the host turned his dirty kuffiah, or headkerchief, and his 
cloak, in order to look clean and smart; and appeared 
both proud of the honour conferred upon him and of his 
means to meet it in a proper fashion.” 

As for himself—Mr. Layard says— 

**T rose at daybreak; and, after a hasty breakfast, rode 
tothe mound. Until night I was engaged in drawing the 
sculptures, copying and moulding the inscriptions, and 
superintending the excavations and the removal and pack- 
ing of the bas-reliefs. On my return to the village, I was 
occupied till past midnight in comparing the inscriptions 
with the paper imp , in finishing drawings, and in 
preparing for the work of the following day. Such was our 
manner of life during the excavations at Nimroud; and I 
owe an apology to the reader for entering into such details. 
They may, however, be interesting as illustrative of the 
character of the genuine Arab, with whom the traveller is 
seldom brought so much in contact as I haye been.” 


We are sure that no reader will feel otherwise 
than gratified by such entertaining and suggestive 
matter. The sentiments evinced towards Mr. Layard 
at his farewell entertainment, as related in his own 
words, are proof of the success with which he had 
studied and conciliated the Arab.— 

** At the conclusion of the entertainment I spoke a few 
words to the workmen, inviting any who had been wronged 
or ill-used to come forward and receive such redress as*it 
was in my power tg afford, and expressing my satisfaction 
at the successful té¥mination of our labours without a single 
accident. One, Sheikh Khalaf, a very worthy man, who 
was usually the spokesman on such occasions, answered 
for his companions. They had lived, he said, under my 
shadow, and, God be praised, no one had cause to complain. 
Now that I was leaving they should leave also, and seek the 
distant banks of the Khabour, where at least they would 
be far from the authorities and be able to enjoy the little 
they had saved. All they wanted was each man a teskeré, 
or note, to certify that they had been in my service, This 
would not only be some protection to them but they would 
show my writing to their children, and would tell them of 
the days they had passed at Nimroud. Please God, Ishould 
return to the Jebour, and live in tents with them on their 
old pasture grounds,—where there were as many ruins as 
at Nimroud, plenty of plunder within reach, and gazelles, 
wild boars and lions for the chase. After Sheikh Khalaf 
had concluded, the women advanced in a body and made a 
similar address. I gave a few presents to the principal 
workmen and their wives, and all were highly satisfied with 
their treatment.” 


Having already minutely described all the Nim- 
roud sculptures which have arrived in England, we 





shall now devote ourselves to an examination of the 
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various chambers and halls as they disclosed them- 
selves to view, and to an investigation of some of the 
speculations of their intelligent ciseoverer.— 

* An acquaintance with the nature and position of the 
ancient edifices of Assyria will at once saggest the proper 
method of examining the motinds which enclos¢ them. The 
Assyrians appear to have first constructed a platform, or 
solid compact mass, of sun-dried bricks, about thirty or 
forty feet above the level of the plain—upon which they 
raised the monument. When the building was destroyed, 
its ruins, already half buried by the falling in of the upper 
walls and roof, remained of course on the piatform and were 
in process of time completely covered up by the dust and 
sand carried about by the hot winds of summer. Conse- 
quently, in digging for remains, the first step is to teach the 
platform. When this is discovered, the trenches must be 
opened to the level of it, and not deeper. They should 
then be continued in opposite directions—care being always 
taken to keep along the platform. By these means, if there 
be any ruins, they must necessarily be discovered supposing 
the trenches tobe long enough; for the chambers of the 
Assyrian edifices are generally narrow, and their walls, or 
the slabs which cased them if fallen, must sooner or later 
bereached. * * The north-west palace was the most inter- 
esting portion of the ruins—and to it the researches were 
principally directed: as it was not only the most ancient 
building yet explored in Assyria—but, as it had not been 
exposed to fire like other edifices, the sculptures, bas- 
reliefs and inscriptions, which it contained, were still ad- 
mirably preserved. A certain symmetry was to some extent 
observed in the plan of the building, particularly in the 
arrangement of the chambers to the east: those at each 
extremity corresponding in form and size, and both 
leading into small rooms which do not communicate 
with any other part of the edifice. Each slab, however, in 
one chamber was occupied by only one figure—a gigantic 
winged divinity or priest ; whilst in the other the slabs are 
divided into two compartments. Amongst the colossal 
figures was that of a winged female deity or priestess, bear- 
ing a garland in one hand, and raising the other as if in 
some act of adoration. Around her neck are suspended, in 
the form of a double neckiace, the star-shaped ornaments, 
In front of the female figure, and forming part of the pave- 
ment, was a slab with a hole through the centre. On rais- 
ing it, an earthen pipe, eight inches in diameter and two 
feet in length, was found communicating with a drain run- 
ning underneath ; the whole being lined and cemented with 
bitumen. In the central chamber all the groups were simi- 
lar; and on the outer large chamber they were chiefly re- 
markable for the variety and elegance of the ornaments on 
the robes of the king and his attendants. Three sides 
alone were found entire of the great central hall; which, 
from its size, was probably an open court, and not roofed in. 
It appears to have been nearly square,—the dimensions 
being ninety-five feet by eighty-five feet; but the western 
wall has been completely destroyed—and the slabs were 
perhaps carried away to be used in constructing the south- 
west palace. Three entrances are still standing; the one 
formed by winged lions and the other two by winged bulls, 
Behind the great court to the south was a cluster of small 
chambers leading one into another; one of these chambers 
being a sort of cul de suc, and remarkable for the discovery 
near the entrance of a number of ivory ornaments of con- 
siderable beauty and interest. The most interesting are the 
remains of two small tablets, one nearly entire, the other 
much injured. Upon them are represented two sitting 
figures, holding in one hand the Egyptian sceptre, or symbol 
of power. Between them is a cartouche containing a name 
or words in hieroglyphics, and surmounted by a feather, 
such as is found in monuments of the eighteenth and sub- 
sequent dynasties of Egypt. The chairs, robes of the figures, 
hieroglyphics in the cartouche, and feather above it were 
enamelled with a blue substance let into the ivory; and the 
whole gronnd of the tablet, as well as of the cartouche and 
part of the figures was originally gilded,—remains of the 
gold leaf still adhering. Several small heads in frames, 
supported by pillars or pedestals, most elegant in design 
and elaborate in execution, show not only a considerable 
acquaintance with the art, but an intimate knowledge of 
the method of working in ivory.. Found with them were 
oblong tablets upon which are sculptured, with great 
delicacy, standing figures, with one hand elevated, and 
holding in the other a stem or staff surmounted by a 
flower or ornament resembling the Egyptian lotus. Scat- 
tered about were winged sphynxes—the head of a lion of 
singular beauty, but which unfortunately fell to pieces— 
human heads, hands, legs and feet — bulls, flowers and 
scroll-work.-*.* In some parts of the ruins were found 
the remains of painted walls—two distinct layers of plaster 
being visible ; and between the entrances were invariably 
large collections of baked bricks, elaborately painted with 
figures of animals and flowers and with cuneiform charac- 
ters—the backs of these bricks, or one of the sides not 
coloured, bearing rude designs, in black paint or ink, of 
men and animals, and marks having the appearance of 
numbers. In onechamber on the east side a large quantity 
of iron was found amongst the rubbish; the scales of the 
armour represented on the sculptures being easily recog- 
nized. Each scale was separate, and from two to three 
inches in length, rounded at one end and squared at the 
other, with a raised or embossed line in the centre. The 
iron was so covered with rust that it was difficult to cleanse 
it from the soil. Other portions of armour were found— 
some of copper and of copper embossed, having holes for 
nails—some of iron—and others of iron inlaid with copper: 
all which and similar fragments have been carefully pre- 
served and sent to England. On removing one of the slabs 
in one of the western chambers, a small earthen bowl or cup 
of baked clay of a dark red colour was discovered embedded 
in the wall of sun-dried bricks; and, on excavating above 
the southern chambers several vases of unbaked clay were 
found—those that were entire containing human remains, 
still distinguishable.” 


The south-east corner of the mound, which was 
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considerably higher than any other part, Mr. Layard | raftmen. Upon the framework of wood are piled bales of 
considers to have been the principal burying-place | 


of the people who occupied the country after the 
destruction of the oldest Assyrian palaces. He de- 
scribes two that were discovered there in which ap- 
parently the elaborate slabs of the ruined Assyrian 
palaces had been used as covers to the sarcophagi 
of baked clay, and contained human remains which 
on exposure fell to dust. Subsequently, many other 
tombs were found in this place.— 

“*The sarcophagi were mostly of the same shape, that 
of adish-cover; but there were other tombs constructed 
of bricks well fitted together similar to those above the 
ruins of the edifice in the centre of the mound. In nearly 
all were earthen vases, copper and silver ornaments, lachry- 
matories, and small alabaster bottles. The skeletons, as 
soon as uncovered, crumbled to pieces, although entire 
when first exposed. Two skulls alone have been preserved. 
Scattered amongst these tombs were a large number of 
vases of all sizes, lamps, and small objects of pottery —some 
uninjured, others broken into fragments.” 

We hope that an examination of these crania may 
assist in discovering what race of people occupied the 
plains of Mesopotamia at the period of the forma- 
tion of the tombs. Judging from Mr. Layard’s de- 
scription of the mode of sepulture, they are the same 
people, as the Arabs who encamp in the plains near 
Babylon find buried in the mounds of that city 
earthen jars containing human remains, and not un- 
frequently suspended round the neck of the body one 
or more of the Babylonian cylinders with other orna- 
ments. We have heard this reported by native 
merchants of Bagdad, to whom these ornaments are 
brought for sale by the Arabs. . 

On examining the eastern face of the moun 
Mr. Layard made a very singular discovery. He 
says:— 

“Thad opened a trench from the outer slope, with a view 
to ascertain the nature of the wall surrounding the inner 
buildings. I found no traces of stone or of alabaster slabs ; 
the wall being built of sun-dried bricks, and nearly fifty 
feet thick. In its centre, about fifteen feet below the sur- 
face of the platform, the workmen came upon a small 
vaulted chamber, built of baked bricks, It was about ten 
feet high, and the same in width. The arch was constructed 
upon the well-known principle of vaulted roofs—the bricks 
being placed sideways, one against each other, and having 
been probably sustained by a framework until the vault was 
completed. This chamber was nearly blocked up with rub- 
bish, the greater part being a kind of slag. The sides of 
the bricks forming the arched roof and the walls were 
almost vitrified, and had evidently been exposed to very 
intense heat. In fact, the chamber had the appearance of 
a large furnace for making glass or for fusing metal. Iam 
unable to account for its use. * * The principal ruin at 
Kalak Sherghat, about thirty miles lower down the Tigris, 
(as at Nimroud, Khorsabad, and on other ancient Assyrian 
sites) is a large square mound, surmounted by a cone or 
pyramid. Long lines of smaller mounds or ramparts enclose 
a quadrangle, which from the irregularities in the surface 
of the ground, and from the pottery and other rubbish 
scattered about, appears originally to have been partly 
occupied by small houses or unimportant buildings. Form- 
ing a facing to the great mound, is a wall of well hewn 
stones or slabs, carefully fitted togetler, and bevelled at the 
edges. The battlements still existing on the top of the wall 
are cut into gradines; resembling in this respect the 
battlements of castles and towers represented in the Nimroud 
Sculptures.” 

It was here that Mr. Layard discovered the 
basaltic sitting figure—the only round statue of the 
size of life as yet found in any of the ruins, 

Upon resuming some further excavations at Nim- 
roud, a drain which appeared to communicate with 
others previously opened in different parts of the 
building was discovered beneath the pavement. 
This is conjectured to have been the main sewer, 
through which all the minor water-courses were dis- 
charged. It was square—built of baked bricks, and 
covered in with large slabs and tiles: but unfor- 
tunately Mr. Layard has omitted to furnish us with 
the dimensions. 

Having secured all that his resources enabled him 
to collect, Mr. Layard despatched his treasures down 
the Tigris: and as some controversy has arisen out of 
that particular frieze which represents the passage 
across a river supported on skins, it may not be 
uninteresting to describe the rafts which have pro- 
bably for ages been the only means of traftic on the 
upper parts of rivers in Mesopotamia.— 

“ The skins of full grown sheep and goats are used. They 
are taken off with as few incisions as possible, and then 
dried and prepared. The air is forced in by the lungs. The 
aperture is then tied up with string. A square frame-work 
formed of poplar beams, branches of trves and reeds having 
been constructed of the size of the intended raft, the in- 
flated skins are tied to it by osier and other twigs, the whole 
being firmly bound together. The raft is then moved to 
the water and there launched. Care is taken to place the 
skins with their mouths upwards, that in case any should 


burst, or require filling, they can be easily opened by the 





goods and other property. When any person of rank or 
wealth descends the river in this fashion, small huts are con- 
structed on the raft by covering a common wooden takht, or 
bedstead of the country, with a hood formed of reeds and 
lined with felt. In these huts the travellers live and sleep 
during the journey. The poor passengers bury themselves, 
to seek shade or warmth, amongst the bales of goods and 
other merchandise, and sit patiently almost in one position 
until they reach their destination. They carry with them 
a small earthen mangal, or chafing-dish, containing a char- 
coal fire, which serves to light their pipes and to cook their 
coffee and food....The raftmen guide their rude vessels by 
long oars,—straight poles at the end of which a few split 
canes are fastened by a piece of twine. When the rafts have 
been unloaded, they are broken up, and the beams, wood, 
and twigs are sold at a considerable profit, forming one of 
the principal branches of trade between Mosul and Baghdad. 
The skins are washed and afterwards rubbed with a pre- 
paration of pounded pomegranate skins, to keep them from 
cracking and rotting. They are then brought back, either 
upon the shoulders of the raftmen or upon donkeys, to 
Mosul or Tekrit, where the men engaged in the navigation 
of the Tigris usually reside.” 

We must return once more to these pages for 
some further illustration of Mr. Layard’s valuable 
labours, 


Five-Art Gossir.—We have seen a prospectus 
just issued by an association of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, whose objects are the diffusion of a know- 
ledge of medieval Art-monuments by means of 
translations of printed works or MSS.—and of en- 
gravings to be made from pictures which have 
been previously either indifferently rendered or 
not rendered at all. The list of the Committee 
contains the names of several persons distinguished 
for their zeal and taste in Art, together with 
others of less well-grounded pretension. The 
prospectus, an elaborate affair—said to be the 
work of a barrister, known for his interference in 
matters of Art—is remarkable for its obscurity. One 
of the translations first announced is of Vasari, with 
the latest German and Italian notes. Among the 
pictures to be engraved are:—Giotto’s ‘ Chapel of 
the Arena, at Padua’—the ‘ Church of Orvieto, with 
its sculptures, fresco and pictures—the ‘Chapel of 
Pope Nicholas V.,’ by Fra Angelico— The Ricciardi 
Chapel,’ by Benozzo Gozzoli—the Frescoes at St. 
Francesco at Assisi—the Tabernacle, Frescoes and 
Architecture of Orsanmichele, at Florence — the 
Frescoes of Gaddi, in the Cintola, at Prato—and 
certain works by German painters. The title assumed 
is, The Arundel Society. 


We have received the following in reference to 
some remarks of a correspondent which appeared in 
our paper a few weeks ago.— 

21, Saville Row, Jan. 13. 

In your number of December 23, under the head ‘ Re- 
storations at Cambridge,’ your correspondent attributes to 
me certain works in connexion with a failure of the north- 
east pier of the Tower. Permit me to say, I neither knew 
of the failure of the pier, nor had anything whatever to 
do with the attempts to restore or support it. 

Iam, &c. A. SALvIy, 

Mr. Angas has just returned to London; having 
been obliged to discontinue his expedition to Nineveh 
in consequence of an attack of Syrian fever—from 
whose debilitating effects he is still suffering. During 
his stay in Constantinople he had sufficient time to 
make some drawings, which it is said he intends to 
publish,—_Mr. Layard remains attached to the Em- 
bassy at Constanstinople for the present: Col. 
Williams and two private gentlemen having pro- 
ceeded on to make further explorations in Nineveh, 
When Mr. Layard will join them is not at this 
moment fixed. 


The statue of Sir Michael O’Loghlen, late Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland, has been placed on its 
pedestal in the Hall of the Courts in Dublin. This 
memorial is the tribute of the Irish Bar—and the 
work is by Mr. M‘Douall.—A correspondent of the 
Daily News says that Mr. Steel’s equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Wellington, which has been so 
long in progress, is now in such a state of forward- 
ness that it may be expected to be set up on the next 
Waterloo anniversary. 

In Paris, MM. Rude Toussaint, Dumont, Daumas, 
Cavelier, Nanteuil, Petitot, and Huguenin, sculptors, 
have been appointed by the Sculpture Section of the 
Academy of Fine Arts a commission to adjudge on 
the competition established for designs for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Archbishop of 
Paris. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

CIRQUE NATIONAL DE PARIS, EVERY EVENING.— 
Extraordinary Performances of the Celebrated Equestrian Troupe 
from the Cirvue de Paris. Children admitted at Second Price, 
from the commencement of the Entertainment; Commences at 
Eight o'clock. MORNING PERFORMANCES every WED- 
NESDAY and FRIDAY; Children at Reduced Prices; Com- 
mencing at Two o'clock. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Three Two-Part Songs; with an Accompaniment of 
the Pianoforte. Composed by F. Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. Op.77. Posthumous Works, No. 5. 

Tue third of these two-part songs is not so much a 
duett as a tiny ballad chorus, with an accompaniment 
allachitarrafor stringed quartett pizzicato ; composed 
for six or eight soprani on words sung in Victor Hugo’s 
‘Ruy Blas’—for which drama Mendelssohn wrote 
also an overture. The other two duetts, of higher 
quality and more delicate construction (as befits 
chamber music), bid fair to become as popular as the 
four favourites in the former collection of Men- 
delssohn’s two-part songs. The first is ‘Sonntags- 
morgen,’ a setting of the beautiful and well-known 
words of Uhland. They have been often united 
with music,—but never, we think, so successfully as 
now ; the simplicityand sweetness of the melody being 
equalled by the deep and placid devotional feeling 
which pervadesit. The skill, too, with which the plati- 
tude of an unbroken succession of thirds (always tempt- 
ing to the dueti writer) is avoided, claims a particular 
and cordial recognition. Thesecond, ‘Das Aehrenfeld’ 
(‘The Harvest Field’), is more sprightly in character 
and of a more decided originality. Unimportant as 
the composition may be rated, it nevertheless con- 
tains something very like an entirely new form. The 
melody beginning in a major and ending in D major 
is twice repeated ; then, on its third repetition, paus- 
ing half-way—a coda is added, which brings the duett 
to a close in the original key of the composition. 
Nothing can be more cheerful and quaint than the 
effect: for the device above-mentioned imparts to 
the composition a touch of rusticity approaching that 
of some home national melody. The use of unisons, 
too, is happy—how different from that made by the 
modern Italian composers! In brief, the touch of 
the Master is to be seen in these duetts: from whieh, 
too, may be gathered the increase of a disposition on 
his part as he advanced at once to simplify and to 
experimentalize. It is idle regretfully to speculate 
on what the results of this might have been,—yet 
who can avoid it in days at once of difficulty and of 
dearth like the present ? 





Sr. James’s TuEatre.—French Comic Opera— 
Who can—if he would—do justice to a cameo 
hung up against a wall ?—whereas, place the gem 
in a cabinet or a jewel-box and the connoisseur 
has fit means of recognizing its greatness of style and 
exquisiteness of workmanship.— We heard on Mon- 
day last more than one well-versed play-goer won- 
dering at the effect and the sparkle of the now old 
‘ Domino Noir’ sung and acted by the same Angele, 
Brigitte and Horace who appeared a couple of years 
ago at Drury Lane [4th. No. 981] with far less 
success and brilliancy. The difference lies in the 
locality. In King Street, Mdlle. Charton has not 
to strain her voice: which, when unstrained, is ex- 
pressive and of a far more pleasing quality than many 
French organs—too often orgues de barbarie/—M. 
Coudere gains yet more by the reduced size of the 
area he has to fill: while every fine touch of his 
excellent acting—one of the best pieces of genteel 
comedy on the stage—tells on his audience. In a 
large theatre the public, unless it be treated to a 
certain amount of exaggeration, is apt to begin 
to talk of having money returned, or to wonder 
when will appear the beautifully dressed and im- 
perturbable gentleman with a shining hat in_his 
hand and a smoother apology on his lips! Then 
Auber’s elegant, delicate and picturesque instru- 
mentation rendered by a band so choice as Mr. 
Mitchell's assumes its own peculiar charm. In 
short, the opera is at last felt to be one of the most 
delightful comic operas in being.—The filling-up of 
the corps is very good. M. Soyer, the Juliano in 
the ‘Domino,’ is cheerful and gentlemanly. M. 
Buguet is an unctuous though meagre Gil Perez — 
and M. Chateaufort as our dear countryman Lord Ed- 
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fort, though unmistakeably Gallic and wizened, enacts 
the stiff legs and the bad language of “the bold 
Briton” with due spirit and Mala-propriety.—The 
performances began with Paer’s ‘ Maitre de Chapelle;’ 
in which Madame Guichard’s singing is exceedingly 
good. The music a little outweighs the operetta. It is 
written in the thoroughly good style of a good time: 
and while it must be felt that the “ something more” 
which Rossini gave to everything which he borrowed 
is wanting to it, so great is the pleasure given that we 
should be glad to see one of Paer’s greater operas care- 
fully revived—the chances of success, we think, being 
above the average. 





Maryesone.—On Thursday this theatre com- 
menced a more ambitious and laudable career than 
it has yet adventured, in the production of a “ new 
and original five-act drama.” The piece is entitled 
‘Armand; er, the Peer and the Peasant,’ and is from 
the pen of Mrs. Mowatt, the American actress now 
starring on these boards. We believe that it has 
already been successfully produced in the United 
States :—we have at any rate to record its triumphant 
reception here. This result was deserved by the 
effectiveness of the situations and the several merits of 
the story; though it would be easy to take exceptions to 
certain portions of the dialogue. In thestructure of 
the piece recourse is had to the playwright’s favourite 
resource of begetting curiosity by means of mystery. 
The relations of certain parties essential to the plot 
are concealed until] late in, or near the end of, the 
play. The piece is of the picturesque and romantic 
school—making little pretension to wit, but abound- 
ing in sentiment. In short, it is the work of a writer 
not without fancy and feeling, but deficient in intel- 
lectual vigour; though there is in its innocent vein 
much to please and interest an audience not so 
critical as to require classical severity in the produc- 
tions submitted to its judgment. 

The peeralluded to in the title of the play isthe Duke 
de Richelieu (Mr. Johnstone), Minister of King Louis 
the Fifteenth (Mr. H. T. Craven). 'Themonarch has 
seen in the Gardens of Versailles, and conceived a pas- 
sion for, the heroine of the piece, Blanche (Mrs. Mow- 
att), the daughter of the Duke,—but, ignorant of her 
parentage, residing with one Dame Babette (Mrs. John- 
stone)—in whose humble dwelling she becomes at 
tached to Armand, an artizan (Mr. Davenport). To 
save Blanche equally from the wiles of the King and 
from a possible mésalliance with the peasant, Richelieu 
determines to administer to her a sleeping draught, 
under the influence of which she may be supposed 
dead and so removed from the neighbourhood. An 
opportunity occurs at a festival, in which Blanche is 
chosen for May-queen and Armand for May-king. 
While engaged in the dance the potion suddenly 
operates, and Blanche falls down and becomes in- 
sensible. Her corse is laid out in state and visited 
in turns by her futher, her monarch, and her lover. 
In an interview between the two latter, Louis, 
attracted by a common sympathy to Armand, pre- 
sents him with a commissionin the army. During their 
absence Blancheawakes, and is informed by Richelieu 
of her relation to himself; and by him persuaded, 
leaves the spot of her early associations. This con- 
cludes the third act. Five years elapse —and 
Armand is acelebrated commander; while Blanche, 
still under her father’s influence, has only just 
escaped the peril of the nunnery. At length, she 
and Armand become aware of each other’s position, 
and mutually desire a re-union. In the”meantime, 
an interview excites all the monarch’s former passion 
for poor Blanche; and she finds herself in the house 
of a duchess, completely in the power of her royal 
seducer. She meets the temptation with virtuous 
scorn; and it is not long ere the lover and father— 
and a grandfather to boot, (of whom we had pre- 
viously taken but little note)—rush in to the maiden’s 
rescue. Beset by their solicitations and yielding to 
some rather strong suggestions and motives, the 
King, with Richelieu’s consent, surrenders the lady 
to her lover :—and thus all in the wonted way, are 
made happy. 

The applause with which this play was re- 
ceived was, no doubt, partly due to the splen- 
did manner in which it is put on the stage. The 
introductory scene of the Gardens and Palace 
of Versailles, and another of the Gardens of the 
Tuileries by sunset, are gorgeous. Some of the 





success of the drama is due also to the good looks 
and pretty acting of the heroine. Mrs. Mowatt has 
here suited herself with a character—one precisely 
within the measure and compass of her abilities. 
Mr. Davenport threw energy inio his part; and 
where he had republican sentiments to deliver 
seemed to identify himself with the spirit of the 
scene. Mr. Johnstone's rough vigour in the Duke 
was rather out of place, though effective. We 
should counsel the fair author to submit her manu- 
script to a careful revision; abating many of the re- 
petitions which superabound in its dialogue, and 
strengthening some sentences which are now so 
loosely expressed as sometimes to leave their mean- 
ing and propriety equally doubtful. This done, asa 
drama containing story and characters the play may 
have a chance of becoming popular.—The house 
was crowded—and the audience showered bouquets 
and wreaths in great abundance on the stage. 





Haymarket.—On Monday was reproduced the 
tragedy of ‘Hamlet? with so much as was available 
of the cast of the Windsor Castle performance—which 
took place on the previous Thursday.—The grave- 
digger’s scene was omitted from the royal entertain- 
ment,—either as being of too broad a humour for a 
domestic circle, or from the size of the stage not 
admitting of the. funeral procession. The revival 
here is likely to be beneficial to the Haymarket 
management; Mr. Kean’s impersonation of Hamlet 
having always been the most popular of his per- 
formances, It shows minute care in study,—and in 
execution has remarkable rapidity and brillianey of 
effect. The soliloquies are unrivalled pieces of 
delivery in their way; and, in the situations, all the 
stage-points are elaborately worked up. There is, 
neverthelesa, a want of metaphysical depth, of pas- 
sionate reflectiveness and reflective passionateness, 
of student abstraction and princely reserve, in Mr. 
Kean’s performance of Hamlet. We recognize the 
“form and pressure” of the character, rather than 
the character. There is all that the actor’s art. or 
artifice could devise or execute,—but it is too 
apparently the actor’s art or artifice. Never was 
the highest perfection of art in concealing art more 
required than in Hamlet.—Mrs. Kean’s Ophelia was 
a presentment which enhanced the attraction of the 
piece. The fourth act was charmingly interpreted ; 
and the songs, if not sung, were chanted with clear- 
ness and effective intonation.—The general excellence 
of the performance gained much by the re-appear- 
ance of Mrs. Warner on these boards in the part of 
Gertrude. It is in such characters that this actress 
defies competition. In the part of the Ghost, Mr. 
Creswick here represented Mr. Vandenhoff at Wind- 
sor:—and in that of Polonius, Mr. Tilbury did duty 
for Mr. Farren. The First Grave-digger was supported 
with fine gusto by Mr. Keeley:—and in this respect 
the audience at the playhouse had an advantage 
over that at the Castle. 





Musicat AND Dramatic Gossip.—Of all the 
economical and easy methods of walking or climb- 
ing, or creeping, or howling, or scraping, or whisper- 
ing one’s-self into Music just now propounded 
on every side with a bewildering volubility and im- 
portunity, we have met with no promise equal to 
one which has greeted our eyes in the daily papers, 
side by side with the announcement of “ the distin- 
guished arrivat,” from the Austin Dairy, Ohio, of 
the Prize Cheese weighing one thousand four hundred 
and seventy-four pounds—and with the declaration 
that “NO MORE PILLS, nor any other medicine” will 
be needed by citizens who addict themselves to the 
“ Revalenta Arabica food” as the staff of life—Let 
all the tuneful listen— 

Those ladies and gentlemen who have taste and a good 
ear for music, but have not leisure to learn, will find SIMP- 
SON’S DULCET ACCORDION a most melodious musical 
instrument. By the remarkably easy method contained in 
Simpson’s Book of Instructions, price 2s., any persons, 
although utterly unacquainted with music, are enabled to 
teach themselves in one evening. The prices of Simpson’s 
duleet accordions are from £1 1s. upwards; common accor- 
dions from 5s. to 15s. 


Within the last half-dozen years we have been in- 
vited to pay a guinea and become painters, on learn- 
ing in a single lesson a method the efficacy of which 
was accredited by the then President of the Royal 
Society, amongst other accomplished and competent 
witnesses. But the “Dulcet Accordion” furnishes 





a yet cheaper ladder into Art; since those buying it 
and the “ Book of Instructions” and devoting them. 
selves for one evening to the latter, have not on} 
thenceforth Music at their fingers’ ends, but also. g 
possession worth “from £1 1s. upwards.”—We dy 
not often gather the flowers of musical eloquence; 
but by way of completing a winter nosegay to ep. 
liven a time devoted to merrymaking—we cannot 
forbear transcribing from The Dramatic and Musical 
Review a morsel of criticism there quoted from a 
provincial paper. The artist spoken of is a song. 
stress.— 

The range of her voice, which was never beyond its 
natural eompass, had the effect of producing in this trig 
that exquisite and unsurpassable melody as to deprive the 


listener almost of his power of list g, in his ad 


and rapture at the wonderful creature whose very echoes 
have deprived him of the power of enjoying them. 

The above prose must surely be a passage from the 
pen of our old acquaintance The Cremorne Poet !. 
Let us here also mention Mr. Barker's ballad concert 
recently given, for the sake of his programme. To 
this were appended three pages of light reading, 
containing testimonials of “wonder, love and praise” 
concerning ‘Mary Blane’ and ‘ Reuben Rayne; 
extracted from provincial Heralds, Warders, Ex. 
presses, and the like. As we are dealing with drol- 
leries, we cannot resist the temptation ofa coincidence 
quoted by Mr. Barker from the columns of a con- 
temporary who edifies one of our most august and 
aristocratic seats of learning. Speaking of the anec. 
dotes with which (like Messrs. Wilson, Lover and 
others) Mr. Barker relieves his vocal displays— 

In the course of his remarks (says the writer) he stated 

that the popular Negro melody of ‘ Mary Blane’ was com- 
posed for the original Ethiopian Serenaders by him; and 
recorded the singular circumstance that both ‘ Mary Blane’ 
and the ‘ White Squall,’ which had produced hundreds, 
though offered for trifling sums, were at first refused by 
the music publishers—a cir tance which will remind 
the literary readers that the first canto of Byron’s ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ which complete work is said to have realized 
20,000/. for the late John Murray, was hawked among all 
the booksellers of the east and west, and in the first instance 
declined at any price. 
Poor Childe Harold !—he ‘was hardly used by that 
somewhat coxcombical gentleman, Philip van Arte- 
velde,—but what is this compared with being “ put 
into the same boat” as Mary Blane ? 

We can only announce as in progress Miss Anne 
Romer’s six Soirées,—Mr. Henry Smith's series of 
Concerts,—and those by Mr. Turner: since the pro 
grammes which we have seen are open to objections, 
which we need not once again repeat.—On Monday, 
a Welsh Concert was given at the Queen’s Hotel 
Concert Rooms, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, by the Royal 
Eisteddfod vocalists. The list of the worthies who 
sang and harped bears a depressing resemblance 
to an advertisement in the Phonetic News,—but 
there may be some dignity and virtue in printing 
for the enlightenment of Londoners their style and 
title in Welsh—which Artegall has recently warned 
us is no mark for flippant English criticism. Never 
theless, we fear that the incomprehensibility of their 
“bills” may have cost the Cambrian “ Thrush” and 
“ Nightingale” their audiences: since a contemporary 
informs us that the two songstresses who have been 
gifted by the above poetic titles sing the old airs of 
the Principality in a superior fashion: and offer with 
assistance an entertainment as peculiar and _interest- 
ing of its kind as that of the Rainers, after whom all 
London was running some twenty years ago. Having 
a great love for all national music, we are sorry to 
read that such a genuine characteristic exhibition was 
so badly attended—but must repeat that the fault 
may have lain in an advertisement which no one 
could comprehend. 

Enough of jest about Music,—though the mirth 
bears its moral for those who think. We will tum 
to what may be called Music in earnest with 8 
vengeance. The Morning Post of Monday last an- 
nounced that Mdlle. Jenny Lind’s terms for singing 
at concerts are 500/. Whether it be correct or not, 
the announcement is worthy of perpetuation,—since 
the sum, we apprehend, is the highest ever men 
tioned by way of tariff for a single performance by 
musical artist. Great was the offence some years 
ago given by Madame Pasta to the Committee of 8 
provincial festival in consequence of her demanding 
600/. for six performances; which implied the pre 
paration of much new music. When M. Lis# 
arrived in London as “a Lion,” after having turned 
the heads of half Europe,—his honorarium for pet 
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formance at a concert was thirty guineas. So that 
cheap and dear Art flourish, it would seem, side by 
side! But who can read such a statement as the above 
without measuring the comparative rewards of mu- 
sical executant and creator ? 

We seem to be rapidly approaching a period at 
which our Italian Opera-Houses will be devoted to 
performances of French and German compositions 
(and, who knows, but Irish also, if Mr. Balfe tries 
again, and if Mr. Wallace sets a libretto which we 
are told is in his possession?) executed by Swedish, 
Spanish, German, Irish, French, Belgian, and Greek 
singers. The Gazette Musicale announces that Mr. 
Lumley has engaged Madame Stoltz to appear in 
her original part in ‘ La Favorita.’ Her performance 
in the fourth act of this opera is said to be very 
energetic and impassioned. The other characters 
which the Lady is to sustain are not mentioned. 

The hundred and eighth anniversary meeting of 
the Madrigal Society was held on Thursday last.— 
On the same evening an English version of Harold’s 
‘Marie’ was brought forward at the Princess’s Theatre, 
—which we may possibly describe more in detail on 
a future day. 

Yet another piece of diablerie ballet-ized isabout to 
be immediately produced at the Grand Opéra of Paris 
for Mdlle. Cerito and M. St. Léon. The title, ‘Le 
Violon du Diable,’ would seem to indicate that the 
very clever gentleman's talent as a solo player on 
Tartini’s instrument is to find occupation therein. 
M. Masset is engaged as baritone at the same theatre; 
also, M. Espinasse, a tenor, who is to appear imme- 
diately in ‘Les Huguenots, to the Valentine of 
Madame Viardot-Garcia. The lady is announced as 
being perfect in her part in ‘Le Prophéte,—which 
is rumoured to be of a character heretofore un- 
attempted in Opera. 

The concerts of the Parisian Conservatoire have 
commenced for the season. The principal piece 
given at the first was Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. 

Revolution has impoverished the theatres of Paris 
to a surprisingly small amount—in respect to the 
number of works produced. In 1847, two hundred 
and sixty-seven pieces were brought forward,—in 
1848, two hundred and sixty-five. There were 
fewer new tragedies in 1848 than in 1847—more 
vaudevilles. Among the authors M. Clairville was | 
the most prolific,twenty of the pieces produced in | 
1848 (some of them in five acts) bearing his name. | 
The most popular among last year’s novelties—re- | 
ceived, we are assured, with uproarious delight,— | 





—La Propriété c’est le Vol; the scene of which is 
not laid precisely in M. Cabet’s Paradise of Icarie, 
but opens in bond fide Eden. M. Clairville has com- 
menced the new year by a thoroughly bad deed: so 
far as we are enabled to judge from our translation 
(in every sense of the word) of the feuilletuns. This 
has been the introduction to the Thédtre Gymnase of 
Madame Marneffe. Thelady, it may be recollected, is a 
leading character in one of M. de Balzac’s most squalid 
and minute matter-of-fact novels—a creature com- 
pared with whom the redoubtable Becky Sharp herself 
is innocence, delicacy and unselfishness personified. 
Even French journalists cry “fie” at the sight of this 
wicked being personated by their favourite actress, 
Madame Rose-Chéri.— M. Lefévre’sthree-act comedy, 
in verse, ‘La Corruption’ has succeeded at the Thédtre 
Frangais.—Madlle. Rachel has been prevailed upon 
toremain at her old haunt—and dropping the Repub- 
lican flag and La Marseillaise, has reappeared there 
in her favourite part of Camille. The Dramatic and 
Musical Review declares that she will probably this 
season perform at the St. James’s Theatre, in a 
tragedy written by M. le Duc de Nemours. This 
Tumour is somewhat of a choke-pear.—M. Joanny, 
one of the ancient actors of the Frangais, is just dead. 








MISCELLANEA. 


The Nearest Way to the Gold Diggings.—The dis- | 


covery of the precious metal will, at least, have the 
effect of throwing enterprise into the hitherto neg- 
lected transit trade of the Pacific; already a vast 
improvement in commercial geography is on the 
point of being realized. An American company is 
to run steamers from New York to the Isthmus of 

ien, whence goods and passengers will be con- 
veyed across to Panama; from Panama a second 





line of steamers is to ply to Oregon and the New 


Dorado of California; and a third from Panama 
along the coast of South America to Guayaquil, 
Callao, and as far as Valparaiso. A branch line is 
also proposed from California to the Sandwich Isles 
and China. The enterprise will, it is said, com- 
mence in the present month. The road from 
Chagres to Panama across the Isthmus is to be re- 
paired and improved by the Government of New 
Grenada, from funds supplied by the American 
Company; and in order to encourage trade, this 
Government has exempted vessels frequenting the 
ports of the Isthmus from tonnage dues, and has 
reduced the duty on imports to 1 per cent. on as- 
sorted cargoes. This establishment of a regular 
communication across the Isthmus of Panama will 
do for the New World what a similar communication 
across the Isthmus of Suez has done for the Old; it 
will constitute an era in the history of commerce, 
and by bringing the ends of the earth into juxta- 
position will have a powerful influence on the pro- 
gress of civilization. The voyage from New York 
to San Francisco in California, round Cape Horn, is 
17,000 English miles, and occupies a sailing vessel 
about five months. The two voyages from New 
York to Chagres and from Panama to San Francisco 
have an aggregate length of 6,400 miles, and will be 
performed by steamers in about 30 days,—or in 36 
days, allowing time for the journey across the Isth- 
mus (about 60 miles, over land 800 feet in height), 
and for unshipping and reshipping. The new line 
of communication will be of great advantage to the 
trade of our own country. It will reduce the length 
of the journey from Britain to Lima and Guayaquil 
one-half and the time two-thirds. And it will 
benefit the world by accelerating the settlement and 
growth of a great civilized population on the western 
shores of North America. New California, lying 
betwixt the parallels of 32° and 42°, with a fertile 
soil, and with the Pacific on its western side to 
temper the extremes of heat and cold, ought to be 
one of the most desirable countries in the world.— 
Daily News. 

Wolverton Refreshment Rooms.—It appears from 
the books that the annual consumption at the Wol- 
verton refreshment-rooms averages—182,500 Ban- 
bury cakes, 56,940 Queen’s cakes; 29,200 patés; 
36,500 lb. of flour, 13,140 of butter, 2,920 of coffee, 
43,800 of meat, 5,110 of currants, 1,277 of tea, 
5,840 of loaf sugar, 5,110 of moist sugar; 16,425 
quarts of milk, 1,095 of cream; 17,520 bottles of 
lemonade, 35,040 of soda-water, 70,080 of stout, 
35,040 of ale, 17,520 of ginger-beer, 730 of port, 
3,650 of sherry, and, we regret to add, 730 of gin, 
731 of rum, 3,660 of brandy. To the eatables are 
to be added, or driven, the 85 pigs, who after having 
been from their birth most kindly treated and most 
luxuriously fed, are impartially promoted, by senio- 
rity, one after another, into an infinite number of 
pork pies.—Quarterly Review. 


Statue of Charles I. at Charing Cross.—“ A sub- 
scriber” writes,—* I think it is much to be regretted 
that some effectual step is not taken to restore the 
beautiful pedestal of Charles the First’s statue at 
Charing Cross before the ornaments and mouldings 
have so entirely perished as to preclude the possibility 
of tracing either the one or the other.—Builder. 

An Ingenious Arab.—Mr. J. R. Gliddon relates 
in his lectures on Egyptian Archeology, reported in 
the Archeological Journal of the past and present 
month, that “an Arab discovered the northern air- 
channel of the Great Pyramid to be open from top 
to bottom, by placing a cat at the outer orifice, and 
her kittens at the other, shutting them in with stones. 
The mother soon found her way down, through the 
pyramid, to her little family; thus proving that 
this hitherto mysterious passage communicated with 
the outside. Previous to the clearing of these pas- 
sages the air inthe pyramid was quite suffocating.” 





To CorresponDENTs.—A Subscriber—T. N.C.—W. E. T. 
—received. 

Mrs. W. P. O'N.—The verses of our old contributor, good 
in themselves, are of too personal a character for the 
Atheneum, 

Mr. Peter LeGu.—We have received a letter from this 
gentleman, in which he desires to state that when he speaks 
of his meteorological speculation as the ‘‘only possible 
theory”....he means that expression to apply only to the 
*‘attraction of the heavenly bodies.” This short explana- 
tion we can find space to insert,—and we now drop the 
subject. 
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MANUAL for TEACHING SINGING 


on the Method of WILHEM. PartsI. and II. Qs. 6d. 
each; or bound together, 5s. 


The EXERCISES and FIGURES; for 
the Pupils. Three Books, 6d. each. 


LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exer- 


cises and Figures, for the use of Teachers. Nos. I. to C., 
in Ten Parcels of Ten Numbers each, 7s. 6d. per Parcel. 


A GRAMMAR of VOCAL MUSIC for 


the Use of Public Schools and Classes of Adults. Royal 
8vo. 7s. bound. 


ILLUSTRATIONS to HULLAH’S 
ee ee for the Use of Teachers. The 


EXERCISES for the CULTIVATION 
of the VOICE, In Two separate Books. 
I, ARRANGED for SOPRANO or TENOR VOICES. 
4s. 6d. 


Il. For CONTRALTO or BASS VOICES. 4s. 6d. 


PART MUSIC. 

CLASS A.—In SCORE and in SEPARATE VOICE PARTS 
for SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, and BASS. Two 
Volumes Sacred, and Two Secular, in cloth—Score, 9s. 
each Volume; Voice Parts, 3s. each. In Numbers (L to 
XIL), Score, 2s. Gd.; Voice Parts, 8d. each. 

CLASS B.—In SCORE for the VOICES of WOMEN and 
CHILDREN. One Volume Sacred, and One Secular. 
3s. each, in cloth. Also in Numbers (I. to VL), 8d. each. 

CLASS C.—In SCORE for the VOICES of MEN. One Vo- 
lume Sacred, and One Secular. 3s, each, in cloth, Also 
in Numbers (I. to VL), 8d. each. 


VOCAL SCORES, 
IN FOUR OR MORE PARTS. 


One. Volume, Sacred, containing Fifty-four Pieces, price 
13s. 6d. 

One Volume, Secular, containing Sixty-five Pieces, price 
13s. 6d. 


Also in Numbers, containing 16 folio pages, 1s. each. 


SEA SONGS, for the Use of the Boys of 


Royal HospitalSchools, Greenwich. Published by Com- 
mand of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 


“On! raat we Two were Mayina,” a 
Song from Kingsley’s ‘Saixt’s TRAGEDY,’ set for Two 
Voices. 2s. 


PSALMODY. 
The PSALTER; or, PSALMS OF 


DAVID IN METRE; from the AvTHORIZED VERSION 
of Brapy and Tatz. Set to Appropriate Tunes, ar- 
ranged for Four Voices, with and without Accompani- 
ments. 

EDITION I. The Tunes in Score, with Accompaniments for 
the Organ or Pianoforte. Folio, cloth, 24s.; half-bound 
morocco, 28s. 

EDITION II. The Tunes in Score. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 
15s.; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 17s. 6d. 

EDITION III. Separate Voice Parts, each in a distinct Vo- 
lume. Foolscap 8vo. embossed roan, gilt edges, 6s.; 
morocco, 8s. 6d. per vol. 

EDITION IV. Separate Voice Parts, each in a Volume. 
Twenty-fours, coloured sheep, 2s.; embossed roan, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. per vol. 


PSALM-TUNE BOOKS, without Words, 
containing Eighty-two Tunes from the Psalter; bar- 


monized for THREE EquaL Voices, 2s. 6d.; harmonized 
for Four Voices, 3s. 


CHANTING. 
The WHOLE BOOK OF PSALMS, 


with the Canticles and Hymns of the Church, set to 
appropriate Chants for Four Voices, every Word being 
placed under its proper Note. Imperial 8yo. lis. 


CHANTS, chiefly by English Masters, 
with the Gregorian Tones, harmonized by T. MOR- 
LEY. ls. 


London: Jonn W. Parker, West Strand. 
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HoOmME®: S ILTA D: wal the First Three 


Books according to the ordinary text, and also with the 
restoration of the Digamma. To which are appended English 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Metrical Index and Homeric 
Glossary. B ARLES AN THON D.D. A new edition, by 
BENJAMIN b. AVIES, Ph.D. Lip 

___ London: Ww illiam Tegg & Co. ? ancras- Is ane, Cheapside. 





VIRGIL’S BUCOLICS AND ere BY ANTHON. 
vol. 12mo. bound in roan, price 6s. 
VIRGILII M ARONIS- ‘BUCOLICA et 


e GEORGICA. The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, with 
English Notes, Cettient Oe Explanatory, and a Metrical Index, 
by CHARLES ANTHON, L.L.D. A new edition, corrected, by 
JAMES NICHOLS, E ditor of * Fuller's Church History,’ &e. 

London: William Tegg & Co, Pancras-lane, C heapside. 
BOYD'S ANTHON’S GREEK READER. 
na very large vol. duodecimo, price 7s. 6d. roan, 
GREEK READER, selected principally from 
the Work of Professor p REDERIC JACOBS. With 
English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Metrical Iniex to 
oo Ne Anaecreon, and a Copious ten, by CHARLES 


ANTH L.L.D. A new edition, revised and corrected, by Rey. 
JA MES 3 ior Db, L.L.D., one of the Masters of the His zh School, 
Edinburgh. 


London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Rn D'S ANTHON’S SALLUST. 
- v1 vol. 12mo. bound in roan, price 
NTHON 8 Cc. CRISPI cy ALLU STI de 
CATILINE CONJURATIONE BELLOQUE JUGUR- 
THINO HISTORLE. Animadversionibus _illustravit Carolus 
Anthon, L.L.D. Editio octava. somtant Notule quedam et 
Questiones cura JACOBI BOYD, 
London: William Tegg & Co. , lane. Cheapside. 


ANTHON’S = on OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, 
. 12mo. bound in roan, 42. 
NTHON'S G RAMMAR of the GREEK 
LANGUAGE, for the use of Schools and Colleges. The 
second edition. revised and corrected, by the Rev. J. RB. “iA AJOR, 
D.D., Head Master. King’s College, London. 
“London: W illiam Tegg & Co. Pancras- lane, Cheapside, 











avemen's VIRGIL, BY soemeeee. 
vol. 12mo, bound in roan, 73. 6¢ 

(THE ENEID of VIRGIL; wit th ‘English Notes, 

Critical and Explanatory, a Metrical Clavis, sand an Histo- 
rical, Geographical, and Mythological Index. By CHARLES 
ANTHON, L.L.D., Jay Professor of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages in ( olumbia Gallons, New York, and Rector of the Gram- 
mar School. Edited, with considera) le’ alterations, and adapted 
ee ee = of English’ Schools and Colleges, by the Rey. W. TROL- 


London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheap side, 


ANTHON’S FIRST LATIN LESSONS, BY THE REY. 
W. HAYES, BA. 
In 1 vol. 12mo, bound i ro 
NTHON’S FIRST LAT IN LE ‘SSONS; con- 
taining the most important parts of the Grammar of the 
Latin Language. Together with appropriate Exercises in the 
Translating and Writing of Latin, for a use of Beginners, The 
second edition, edited by cag W. HAYES, B.A., one of the Clas- 
sical Masters, King’s Colleg 
London: William Teese & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


—— Ad og PROSODY, BY — 
1. 12mo. bound in roan, . 
NTHON S SYSTEM of G RE ‘E K PRO- 
£ SODY and METRE, for the Use of Schools and Colleges ; 
together with the Choral Scanning of the Prometheus Vinctus of 
schylus, and the Ajax and (dipus ig Smogeg “ Sophocles. A 
new edition, revised and corrected by Rev. J MAJOR, D.D. 
Head Master of King’s College. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras- ‘lane, Cheapside. 
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New edition . TO 

‘ELECT ORAT IONS. ‘of cic ‘E RO. 

WO English Commentary. and Historical, 

Legal Indexes. By Ck AKL i fale ON, LD. ith Addi- 

tions and Emenda a YZ MES Boy D, L.L.D., one of the 
Masters of the High School, E al 

London: William Tegg & Co. Paneras-lane, Cheapside. 


ANTHON’S HORACE, BY DR. BoYD. 
In 1 very large volume duodecimo, price 7s. 67. in roan, 
YHE WORKS of HORACE. With Expla- 
natory English Notes, by CHARLES ANTHON, L.L.D. 
A new edition, edited by Dr. BOYD, one of the Masters of the 
i h School, Edinburgh. This edition is superior to any other :— 
In having the notes below the text to which they refer. 2. 'n 
ASE the text which the notes were intended to illustrate. 3. In 
having all the notes, for example, in the first Ode, the Grecian 
Games, &e. . In having much adc 
Horatian Metres, Life and C f 
-roper Names, none of w 
London ? William L 
JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, 
In 1 very small Lp » ice 28, bound in embossed roan, printed 
v cautiful diamond tyre, 

OHNSON ‘Ss ny CK E’ [ DICTLONARY of the 
e ENGLISH LANGUAGE, improved by an augmentation of 
some thousand words and technical terms. Subjoined is a concise 
Classical Mythology, a List of Men of Learning and Genius, 
Phrases from v tae Languages, and Translations of the Mottves 
of waa ey y. 

zondon 


With an 


Geographical, and 















DIA HON D “EDITION. 





Ww ‘iliam Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 


LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, BY 
= PARK, M.A. 
Price 78. cloth, or roan 72. 6d. 
IBLIOTHEC ‘A CLASSICA; or, a Classical 
Dictionary, containing a copious account of all Proper 
Names mentioned in Ancient Authors. By J. LEMP RIERE, 
D.D. A new edition, agg and corrected, with numerous addi- 
tions and improvements, by W. PARK, M.A., Librarian to the 
University of Glas; 
London: W ifian am Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 


WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
A new edition, carefully revised and enlarged by the insertion of 
5,000 Additional Words, price, bound in cloth, 1@mo. 5s., or with 
the Key, 6. 6d, 
DEY ONPORT’S WALKER’S DIC- 
TIONARY, in which the meaning of every word is clearly 
explained, and the ‘sound of ever: y syllable distinctly shown; wit 
directions to foreigners for acquiring a knowledge of the ‘use of 
this eee op 
sondon 





William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


BUCHANAN’S TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, 
18mo, bound in cloth, price 73., or roan 72. t« 


TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, 








ex- 











y plaining the Terms of the Arts, Se ernces , Literature, Profes- 
sions, and Trades. By W. BUCHANA 
London: William Tegg & Co. Paners lane, Cheapside. 
—— ENGLISH SYNONYMES. 
ocket volume, price 22. 6d. bound, 
/ Cc OMP REHENSIV E DICTIONARY of 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES. By WILLIAM CARPEN- 
TER. The 3rd edition, greatly enlarged. 


London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
DU) RGAN ‘Ss NEW HEBREW — 
1smo. cloth 78., or in roan 7 
UNCAN’ 'S NEW HEBRE AW -ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH-HEBREW LEXICON, in Three Parts; to 
which is appended a New Hebrew Grammar 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras: Jane, Cheapside. 











A. G. FINDL ar S (ESQ. F.R.G, Ss.) ao ATLAS, 
Price 5s. royal 4to. engraved on steel, and finely coloured, 
VINDLAY’S SCHOOL ATL: AS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 16 Maps for the use of Junior Classes in 
Ladies’ Seminaries and Gentlemen’s Schools. A specimen map 
sent free to all parts —Also now to be had, A 
Findlay’s Modern General Atlas. 30 Maps, imp. 
8vo. 128. ; 4to. 1és. 
Findlay’s Classical Atlas. 26 Maps, 
128, ; 4to. 168. 


pets: ll William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


imp. 8vo. 





wean a 
12mo, roan 
| HOMERS (Rev. P.) INTRODU CTION t 
the GREEK TONGUE, for the Use of Schools, with Xoun 


intended to explain the Principles on which many of the Rug 
were establishe 


London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 








appt yee yd 8 — 
In 1 vol. bound in roan, price 
AN NTRODUCTION to AL “GEBR A, de 
4 A... for the Use of Schools and other places of Publi: 
Education. A new edition. By the Rev. E. C. TYSON, M.A. 
A Key to the above. 4s. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 





BONNYCASTLE’S GEOMETRY — t --aeameaaes: 
n 1 vol. bound in roan, p’ 5s. 
AN, INTROD UCTION > ‘PRACTICAL 
GE OMET RY and MENSU RATION. A new edition. By 
the Rev. E. € . M.A. 
yay * the above. Price 5s. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





opel ASTLE’S agp tee 
In 1 vol. bound in roan, pric 
HE SCHOLAR’S GUIDE to ARITHMETIC 
with Notes, containing the Proof of each Rule, with soment 


the most useful Properties of Numbers. A new edition, &. By 
the Rey. E. C. TYSON, M.A. 


Key to the above. Price 4s. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





DR. HUTTON’S RECREATIONS, BY RIDDLE. 
In a very large volume 8vo. closely printed, and illustrated with 
upwards of 400 Woodcuts, price 12s. cloth, 
ECREATIONS in SCIENCE and NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY: Dr. Hutton’s Translation of Montuclasy 
Edition of Ozanam. The resent new editicn of this celebrated 
work is revised by EDWARD RIDDLE, Master of the Mathems- 
tical School, Royal Hospital, Greenwich, w ho has corrected it to 
the present era, and made numerous additions. 
London: William n Tees & & Co, Pancras- lane, Cheapside. 
DR. HUT TTON’S Ss MATHEM ATICS. 
In a very large vol. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 
T UTTON’S COURSE of MATHEM hg 
composed for the Use of the Royal Milita Lcadem 
new and carefully corrected edition, entirely emod Jelled an 
adapted to the course of instruction now pursue d 5 0 Royal 
Military Academy. By W. RUTHERFORD, F.R.A 
Shortly will be published, 
A Key to the Mathematics. By J. Hickie, Esq, 


London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
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— rayon AND ne 
1. 12mo. roan, price 43. 
‘{EOGR APHY. and HISTORY, iiaitel by a 
Lady for the use of her own Children. Enlarged, and ‘con 
tinued to the present time. By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT. M.A. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, U heapside. 


GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR OF GEOGRAPHY. 


18mo. roan, price 33. 6<. 
{OLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of GEO- 
. GRAPHY, for the Use of Schools, with Maps and Tlustrs 
tions. A newedition. By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A 
Goldenta' s Key to Goldsmith’s Ciccgnaie: 
1smo. sewed, § 
frulen: “William Tegg & 





Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





eens ‘Ss EUCLID, BY RUTHERFORD. 
a In 1 vol. bound in cloth, price 58. 
YUCLID: the Elements of Euclid, viz., the fist 
4 Six Books, together with the’llth and 12th. Printed, withs 
few variations and improvements, from the text of Dr. Simpson. A 
new giitton. on corrected and revised, by WILLIAM RUTHER 


FORD q 
London: W illiam Tegg & 


& Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


panne’ FABLES. 
2mo. bou ind. + Price 2s. 6d. 
ERRIN'S FABLES AMUSANTES, avee une 
.. Table Générale et Particulitre des Mots, ect de leur Signifi- 
cation en Anglais selon l’ordre des Fables. Revue et corrigée par 
CHARLOTTE WRIGHT. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


emmee- 








Base some ee gum 
bound, price 1 
ERRIN'S ELE MENTS of ‘FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION, with familiar and easy Dialogues, eah 
preceded by a suitable Vocabulary in French and English. De 


signed for the use if penees A new edition, revised and corrected 
by CHARLOTTE WRIGHT. 


London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
PERRIN’S a METHOD yd SPELLING. 


c ice 
ERRIN'S NEW METHOD of LEARNING 
the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of the FRENCH 


| LANGUAGE, in Two Parts. A new edition, by CHARLOTIE 
| WRIGHT. 
| 








London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras- lane, Cc ‘heapside. 


WANOSTROCHT’S RECUE IL CHOISI. 
12mo. bound, price 3s. 6d. 
| \ JANOSTROCHT’S RECUEIL CHOISI ée 
! TRAITS HISTORIQUES, et des Contes Moraux, avec ls 
Slenitestion des Mots en Anglais au bas de chaque page, aI’ a 
eunes de l'un et de l'autre sexe qui veulent apprendre le Fra 


fui em ue, corrigée et augmentée de nouveau par CH ’ARLOTIE 











MANGNALL’S HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, BY THE 
REV. G. N. WRIGHT. 

New edition, bound in roan, price 4s. 6d. illustrated with 40 En- 
gravings, Corrected, and adapted for the Use of Schools, 
HS! TORICAL and MISCELL ANEOUS 

QUESTIONS, for the Use of Young People. With a Selec- 
tion of British and General Biography, & By RICHMAL 


MANGNALL. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


MURRAY'S READER. 
New edition, 12mo. price in roan only 2s. 6d. 

| MeRRAY S ENGLISH READER;; or, Pieces 

in Prose and Poetry, selected from the best writers, desi 
to assist young persons to read with propriety and effect, to im- 
prove thelr language and sentiments, and to inculcate some of the 
most important i rinatres of piety and virtue. A new edition 

Edited by Rev. E. Ys “MA 
London: William Tees & Co. Pancras4 -lane, Cheapside. 


| London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
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uvanar ENGLISH GR 
ew edition, price only 
URR AY'’s. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, adapted 
N to the different Classes pet Learners. With an Appendix of 
Rules and Observations. A dma corrections and 
pdditions, by the Rey. E. . TY SON} 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras: lane, Cheapside. — 
MURRAY'S GRAMMAR, — 
Best edition printed, 18mo. bound, 
URRAY'S ENGLISH G RAMMAR, 
Abridged, with an Appendix, containing Exercises in 
Mas &e. Designed for the younger classes of learners. 
London: W illiam Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


— AY’s ENGLISH ——— 
mo. bound, price only 
URR AY'S ENGLISH "EX XERCISES, 
\ adapted to Murray’s English Grammar. Designed for the 
beuefit of —— learners as well as schools. A new edition, edited 
by the Rev. E. C. TYSON, M A 


Key to the above, price, bound, 1s, 6d. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


MURRAY'S 
1 URRAY'’S TNTRODU ‘CTION to the 
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ENGLISH READER; or,a Selection of Pieces in Prose 
and Poetry, calculated to improve the younger classes of learners 


— 








meat 5-4 Boy — ae READER. 


in reading, and to imbue their minds with the love of virtue. A 
pew edition. Edited by the Rev. E. C. TYSON, M.A. f 
L ondon : Wil illiaua Tegg & Co. Pancras- lane, Cheapside. 
‘KEITH ‘S GLOBES. 
vol. bound in roan, price 4a, . Cl. Q 
rEITI'S TREATISE on the USE of the 
GLOBES; or, a Philosophical View of the Earth and 
Heavens. Designed for the use of schools and y oung g persons. A 
new edition, enlarged and improved, by the Rev. G. N. WI RIGHT. 


London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Che: apside. 


N ee WILLIAM TEGG & COS 

SELECT CATALOGUE of BOOKS aJapted for the use of 
Public Schools, including many of standard value. To which is 
added . List of Books suitable for school prizes. Sent free to all 
parts a letter addressed to William Tens & Co. Pancras-lane, 
Cheapside. 








Just published, price 58. feap. 8vo. 
DUCATION: its Nature, Import, and N 
sity ; in which the uestion of a National Education i is dis- 
cussed, and’a Plan proposed : the various Foreign Systems are also 
fully Reviewed. By JOHN JENKINS. 
Lo aden: _ Brown, Green, & Longmans 
volume. fcap. 8 


in 
T ISTORY. ‘OF T HE. ‘YE EAR 1B48. Exhibit- 
ing the Causes and Consequences of the various European 
Revolutions,and their Influence on ee 3 "rogress of Society. 
By WALITER K. KELL 
D. Bogue, Fleet- street. —_ 
FREELAND'S POEMS. 
Now ready, ae Svo. price Us. 
A} 


Oo E 

By I. W. PRE ELAND. 
“A collection of mA intellectual, elegant, and heart-touching 
Po Elliotson in the Zoist (January). 


Veces- 


y ready, 














= »ound with evidences of g acetul and tender thought, 

echolarty seadieaemies’ and Deeg fancy. 
thurch of England Quarterly (January). 

“ Of the nines may articularly mention the fine ver- 
sion of Lamartine's noble Ad ress to Lord SISO 3 and of the 
originals, * The Swimmer,’ 1es supposed to be written by an 
Orphan Girl left at School during the Holidays,’ *The Dying 
Huntsman,’* Lines on the Death ofan only Brother, and * O Spurn 
her not,’ are our favourites."— Westminsier Review ‘January). 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


THOMSON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Just published, in One Ay jciume, aap. ms. price 73s. in cloth, 
in morecco 

‘HE POET ICAL. WORKS ‘of AMES THOM- 

SON, comprising all his Pastoral, Dramatic, Lyrical, and 
Didactic Poems, and a Few of his Juvenile Productions, With a 
Life of the Author bythe Rey. Patrick Mvrvocn, D.D., and Notes 
by Nicuois. Seven Illustrations from’ Drawings by 2. Gilbert, 

., aud Engraved on Steel by W. Greatbach, Esq. 





















Also, 
In One Volume, feap. Svo. ss sper peice be. 
mor 


‘THE SEASONS, and the “c ASTLE OF IN 
DOLENCE. W ith Life by the Rev. Patrick ennai. 
PD.D., and Notes by Nicnors. Five Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Gilbert, Esq., and Eng grayed on Steel by W. Greatbach, Esq. 
London : William: Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, C rece og 


in cloth; 10s. 6d.in 





Price ls. 
LETTER to the Right Reverend Doctor 
WISEMAN on TRANSUBSTANTIATION. By HER- 
MAN HE INFETTER, Author of ‘Rules for ascertaining the 
Sense conveyed - Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 


TH E LONDON AND PROVINCIAL 
MEDICAL DIRECTORY, 1849, price 7s., being the fifth 
anaual issue, is now ready, entirely revised and with many im- 
portant additions. Invaluable as a work of reference, not only to 
the Profession but to all aetna requiring information on matters 
relating to the medical community. 

John Churehill, Princes-strest, Soho, and all Booksellers. 


AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 
Now ready, price 1s. 
SOME EFFECTS OF THE 
IS POOR L 
Witha Penis for Emigration from Ireland. 


SNGLISHMAN, 
Saunders & "Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 








A W. 


] ® 


Gratis, 
Williams q- Dargate’s 
Catalogue of German Goaka. 
HM ue Cbition 
Wit) reduced prices, 

14 Qenvietta-Street, Coven 


London. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with_nu- 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 
hands: eae volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
price Ll. 163, 

The work is in eve accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers in- 
vite a comparison with any other work of its ciass. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


An entirely New es ves of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
P.B.G.S. , Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Enginesss. 
The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 10s. 
“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as eat ‘fallen in 
our way : it is at oncea by and a pleasure to recommend it.” 
English Journal of Education, May, 1847. 


Now ready, 


BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 
OF SCOTLAND, 


COXT AINING MAPS OF ALL THE counrTins IN THEIR 
PAROCHIAL AND DISTRICT DIVISIONS, with all the Rail- 
¥ays, Places of Historical and Legenda: “4 x , Memoranda of 
Battles and Former Boundaries, a General Ma apo: of Scotland, and 
A SERIES OF EIGHT HISTORICAL MAPS, g ti 
Geography of the Country from the Ist to the 19th Centur ry. To 
which are added, DESCRIPTIONS OF SCOTLAND, and each of 
the Coun oy Historical Maps, and A COMPLETE INDEX toall 
8, Showing respectively their Population as in 1541, the 
ytery, and Synod in which each is situated, and the 
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epee BY DR. CARPENTER. 
™ vo. price €3, cloth lettered. 
N IMAL. PHY “SIOLC IGY; inclyding a compre- 


nee say x oo «SLD cipal F Orms of Animal Structure. 
By W. 5S. With several hundred 
Engravi i gs <n covper a W ood. 


vols. post 8vo. price 12s. cloth letterec i, 
ZOOLOGY, and INSTINCT in ANIMALS; 
a Systematic View ” of the Structure, Habits, and Instincts, and 
Uses of the ane : amilies of the Animal — 

8vo. price 63. cloth letter 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY an BOTANY; 


including the Structure and Organs of Plants, their C haracters, 
J ses, Geographical Distribution, and Classification, according to 
the Natural System of Botany. 


In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered 
MECHAN Ic AL PHILOSOPH 7. ASTRO- 
NOMY, and HOROLOGY, An Exposition of the Properties of 
Matter : a Description of the Heavenly Bodies ; and the Construc- 
tion of Instruments for the Measurement of Time. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co., Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 
ENGLIS!II POETRY BOOKS. 
Selected for Use in the Collegiate Schools, Liverpool. 
FIRST BOOK, wed those between the ages of 3 
and 10 years. Pric : 
Second Book, ‘oraheall 10 and 12. Price 1s. 6d. 
Third Book, between 12 and 14, Price Is. 6d. 
Fourth Book, for those above the age of 14. 
published. —Besides careful 


Price 1s. 6d. 
*x%* New Editions have lately been 
selections from Dryden, Shakspeare, Gray, Cowper, Milton, Gold- 
smith, Scott, &c., these volumes are enriche d (by permission of the 
proprietors) ‘with selections from Macaulay, Keble, Campbell, 
Southey, Taylor,and other copyright authors. 
Longman & Co., London: Waring W: ebb, Liverpool. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 63, 6d. 


ANALYSIS AND THEORY 
OF THE EMOTIONS. 


By GEORGE RAMSAY, B.M. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
1. A CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCIENCES, 2s. 6d. 
2. AN ESSAY ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH, 
Syo. 12s. 

3. POLITICAL DISCOURSES, 8vo. 93. 
4. A DISQUISITION ON GOVERNMENT, 12mo, 4s. 

The present experiment of a Republican Government in France 
gives peculiar interest to these Works, wherein this great change 


was foretold as probable ; and in w hich the chances of the duration 
of a pure Democracy in France are fully discussed. 








In 8vo. price 72. 6d. 


THE NATURE AND OFFICE 
OF THE STATE. 


By ANDREW COVENTRY DICK, Esq. Advocate; 
Author of ‘A Dissertation on Church Polity. 
* A book of no ephemeral interest.”—Scotlish Press. 


In post 8yo. price 63. 
1 neha T Q 
GREEK VERBS, 
IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE; 
Their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity: embracing all the Tenses 
use k Writers, with References to the Passages in 


»y the Gree! 
which they ev are found. By the Rev. WILLIAM VEITCH. Small 
8vo. pric 


“Mr. Veitch, in the volume before us, has with singular ability 

















Post Town. In Quarto coloured, price 2ls. 





apside. 


Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co.; 
mpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; aud Hamilton & Co. 


and industry contributed a most valuable addition to the litera- 
| ture of this country and of Europe.”—Spectator. 
* A monument of industry and research.”—Athenar 


Lately published by J. Hall, Cambridge, and sold in London by 
G, Bell, 156, Flect-street, 


N AN ALYSIS of ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
i TORY, from the Birth of Christ to the Council of Nice, A.D. 
325, with Questions, &e., and References Sr Angwers, especially i in- 
tended for Students in Divinity. By Rev. WH. PINNOCK, 
Corpus Christi cles, Cambridge. (Second Rdition) smo, 
boards, 43. By the same Author, 

An Analysis of the History of the Reformation, 
with the Prior and Subsequent History of the » Rae Church, 
with Questions of Examination. 1smo. boards, 


An Analysis of Scripture History, with Questions, 

&e., intended’ for Readers of Old Testament History and for 

Divinity Students in general. (Third Edition.) smo. boards, 
t 





CHEAP EDITION OF BRYANT’S CALIFORNIA, 
Price 1s. 6d. (free by post for 2s.) 
( ALIFORNIA (WHAT I SAW IN), its Soil, 
ga Productions, and Gold Mines. 

y EDWIN BRYANT (late Alcalde of St. Francisco). 
“The fo desire evinced to acquire a correct knowledge of 
California has induced the publishers to print ina compendious 
and cheap form the description by an eye-witness of the soil, 
climate, and productions of this important country.” 


London : G. Routledge & Co. Soho-square ; and all Booksellers. 





TN AG next 
PILGRIMAGE TO 
tA By the Rev. M. tt F 43 YMOUR, M.A. 
In post 8vo. with Engravings, price 12s. in cloth. 
Critical Notices. 
“ Mr. Seymour has certainly extenuated nothing in his account 
of what he deemed objectionable in the religious or superstitious 
practices which he observed at Rome,—but as certainly he has 
not set down aught in malice. is rness, his desire not to 
rstate, and his desire to make every allowance and admit every 
reasonable explanation, are obvious in each page. iti 
are especially valuable, as his attention was 
to a phase of Roman life very superficially examined by other 
writers. However some of his readers may dissent from his 
inferences or arguments all should admit that his facts give the 
most complete view of the religious condition of Rome hitherto 
attainable by the English public.”—Athenawm. 

“We can safely recommend this volume to our readers, as being 
replete with authentic details, conveyed in a candid and Christian 
spirit; and as filling up an important chasm in the numerous 
descriptions of Rome which have been published.’—Church of 
England Quarterly Review, October. 

“ An able and juteming book, treating with freshness a country 
so exhausted as Italy, by directing the mind to a definite subject, 
and considering it widely and deeply.. . The literary character 
of Mr, Seymour enables him to present his views and matter with 
effect. He is also a full-minded writer. Whatever subject he 
touches upon he presents completely, and is exhaustible without 
tediousness.”—Spuctut 

“This volume is a most valuable contribution to the stores of 
English literature on a subject the growing importance of which 
cannot be overrated.....We beg to tender him our best thanks for 
his interesting volume."—John Bull, 

“ Mr. Seymour is no ordinary pilgrim, for he has succeeded in 
that most difficult of tasks, writing upon an old subject a book 
which can deserve the name of new. Rome, the city, has been the 
goal of pilgrims by tlie thousand—artists, virtuusi, antiquarians, 
and littérateurs. Yet upon a subject w orn so threadbare through 
generations of travel and controversy, Mr. Seymour, himself a 
traveller and controversialist, has found many things to say which, 
if they are not in themselves altogether new, are at any rate 
grouped in new forms and presented from a nov €l point of — 

13, 

“This is a good book, and it comes seasonably. Its literary 
merits are of a high order; the narrative is easy and elegant, the 
descriptions graphic, the didactic portions often eloquent, always 
impressive. But its great value is the vivid and faithful picture 
it presents to us of Papal Rome as it exists at the present moment,” 

Morning Herald, 

“ The real value of Mr. Seymour's volume consists in the appa- 
rently true statements of facts which fell under his observation, 
and the record of the impresions made on a religious, and not 
unfair, mind by the Roman-Catholic system.” ” 

¢ Theologian, November. 


eys, 54, Fleet-street, and 2, Hanover- street, Hanover-square. 
VALUABLE BOOKS AT VERY REDUCED PRICES. 


ANTIQU ITIES of ATHENS and other Places 

in GREECE, SICILY. &c., pn are and illustrated by 

CocKERELL, Kinnarp, and Donxaxpson, Architects. 50 fine large 

Engravings of Views, Sections, and Plans of the most celebrated 

Buildings, with Descriptions. Atlas folio, 10. 10a. (publiohed sf 
28.) 


ROME. 


2nd Edition, 

















Seele 











This very valuable and important work was published as a con- 
panion to Stuart and Kevett’s great work on the Antiquities of 
Athens. Only a few copies for sale at the above low price. 


CELEBRATED WORK ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged 


according to its Organization. ‘Translated from the last French 
edition, with 800 Sugets of CoLourep PLatEs, comprising upwards 
of 4,000 Figures of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, &c. 8 vols. 
8vo. half morocco, gilt tops, 32. 108. (published at Sv. S38.) 

The above e xeellent work is the most scientific and general work 
upon the subject, and the only one upon natural history suitable 
for a home library . 


JOHN MARTIN'S ILLUSTRATED 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. With the 


celebrated Illustrations by Joun Martiy, choice Proof Impres- 
sions, 24 Engravings, the LANGE SIZE, folio, half morocco, uncut, 
top edges gilt, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

hese splendid Engravings were originally charged 24 guineas 

er set. 

. *x* This is unquestionably the finest edition of Milton that has 
ever appeared. It is handsomely printed by Whittingham, ina 
large type. on fine cream-laid paper. V “ef few scts of Martin's 
Engravings were issued in the PRoor STATE. 


Also, gratis, = 
WILLIS'S CATALOGUE of ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS, GALLERIES of ART, TREATISES on PAINTING, 
&c., published in December, post free. 


Will be ready in a few days, gratis and post free, 
WILLIS’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE of OLD 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, containing the best Sts andard Works 
by English and Foreign Divines. Also many Rare and Curious 
Books, Old Bibles, &c., priced etxremely low for ready money. 


G. WILLIS, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT-GARDEN, begs to 
assure gentlemen living in the eouniey that they will find great 
advantages in ordering Books from his Establishment, as he has 
a most extensive Stock of Bool ‘of all kinds constantly on sale, at 








Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. Longman & Co. "London. 


VERY LOW PRICES and in FINE PRESERVATION, 
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New and improved edition of Mr. WILLIAM TATE’S (Author 
Nor the Counting-hoase Gnide, * Modern Cambist,’ &c.) ARITH- 
METIC, in accordance with the present monetary system of the 
world.—This day, price 2s. 6d. neatly bound, : 
YVATE’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC; 
and at the same time, now first published, TATE’S KEY to 
COMMERCIAL. ARITHMETIC, price 3s. 6d, 
“A work of great excellence.”—The Timea, ; . 
“After a careful examination of Tate’s * Arithmetic,’ we pro- 
nounce it superior to all other publications of the same class. 


Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange ; and Longman & Co. é 
OUPIRS des FLEURS, NEW POLKA by 


RAUSS, performing with immense success at the Jardin 
OHive, Paris, and LES TROIS POLKAS, by CHLEDOWSKI, 

rforming with equal succes at the Thédtre des Variétés, are 
Riis day publish « at Boosey’s Foreign Musical Library, 28, Holles- 
street ; where may be had gratis a Catalogue of the newest German 
and French Polkas, Quadrilles, and Waltzes. 


MAP of ARABIA PETRA, EGYPT, 
and SOUTHERN PALESTINE, showing the diverse 
Levels, with a FULL CLASSIFIED LIST OF THEOLOGICAL 
KS, may be found in 
THE PEOPLE’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 
in 2 vols. Svo. ‘price One Guinea), containing original matter equal 
to eight ordinary vo. volumes. bi 
* A rich store of biblical knowledge.”— British Quarterly. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF CAMPBELL. 
3 vols. 8vo. price 45s. cloth 


; CJAN. 20 
NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAU. 


In 5 Just published, in small 8vo. price 6s, cloth, 
LIFE a LETTERS of THOMAS| FFOUSEHOLD | EDUCATION, 
CAMPBELL, By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Edited by Dr. WM. BEATTIE, one of his Executors. 

“ Dr. Beattie has executed his late friend’s commission with the 
greatest care, and produced one of the most interesting biographies 
of the season.”—Tait’s Magazine, 

ward Moxon, Dover-street. 


Fourth Edition, price 18s. cloth, | 
[4¥ DN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 

AND UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. | 

“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and perhaps | 
more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London Directory is to 
the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to those 

who are searching after information, whether classical, political, | 

domestic, or general.”— Times. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. | 


Also, 
1. MISS MARTINEAU’S EASTERN LIFE, 
Present and Past. 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 
By 


2. LIFE in the SICK ROOM: Essays, 
| AN INVALID. 5s. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


THE NEW NAVAL NOVEL. 
Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


T H M. 

A TALE OF THE SEA. 

By J. 8. CUMMINS, Esa. 

: si r “Every scene breathes of life—that life on the sea which the 

INTS = COTTAGE. ARCHITECTURE | Author can so well realize from his own eventful ee. 
NTS on C Vv. ; EC Sy pee ‘ = ron 

H being a Selection of Designs for Labourers’ Cottages, Singly, | ¢ th. — hte et am, ja the purpose ag 

in Pairs, and in Groups, with Plans, Elevations, and Estiiates. | ooper's Sea Fieces Bi Literary Gazette, 

Dedicated, by express permission, to the Most Noble the Marquess f 2 y 

of Lansdowne, K.G. &c. &. By HENRY WEAVER, Architect Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 

IRELAND. 


and Land a Bath 
‘ath : 
| This day is published, t vol. 8vo. cloth, price 











L 








London: Henry Pope, 22, Budge-row, Watling-street. 





Just published, price 6d. is 
WATCHMAN’S CRY to the LAY MEM- 
BERS of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, intended as a 
SUPPLEMENT to the Hon. and Rey. BAPTIST W. NOEL’S 
Work upon “ the Union.” 
 Soongua Partridge & Oakey, 34, Paternoster-row; and all Book- 
8e. 





Now ready, in poe. Svo. 88. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, 


M.P. &e. 
OBBOLD’S VCICE FROM THE 
M 


OUNT. 

“Tt displays true piety, blended with that kind spirit and ele- 
gance of style by which the celebrated author of * Margaret Catch- 
pole’ is so universally recognized.”— Bent’s Advertiser. 

“ For not to mention the simplicity and elegance of style, it is 
pervaded by the purest spirit of piety.”—Morning Herald. 

London : Charles Wright, 3, Argyll-street. 
On the 27th inst. 
HE GOLD-SEEKER’S MANUAL 
By Professor ANSTED, M.A. F.R.S, 
Consulting Mining Engineer. 


Chap. ‘ontents, 
1. General Distribution of Gold in the World. 
2. The Gold District of California. 
3. The Mode in which Gold occurs in various Parts. 
4. The Mineralogical and other Characteristics of Gold, and the 
Modes of distinguishing and discovering this precious Metal. 
5. The Treatment and Metallurgy of Auriferous 





ocks and Gold 


us' 

6. The Prospects of California as a Gold-producing Country, and 
the probable Results to Commerce of the Californian Gold 
Discovery. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just published,—PEOPLE'S EDITION 


EFECTS in LIFE ASSURANCE PRAC- 
TICE ; with Suggestions for their Remedy. Price 1s., or 


sent free on receipt of 18 postage stamps. 

“Contains clear and useful observations.” Times.—* The expo- 
sitions and reasonings are clear, forcible, and convincing.” Literary 
Gazette.—" The (pene is much indebted to the author, for the facts 
he has here disclosed.” Herepath’s Journal.— Should be studied by 

ers, professional men, &c.”—Greenock Advertiser. 
W. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


Joseph Holloway, Milsom-street. 5a. 
TO READING SOCIETIFS AND PUBLIC LisbRARins. , J‘HE POLITICAL TRACTS of MENENIUS, 
I. The Game’s Up. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 128. | 
AND and CANVASS: a Narrative of Adven- | Game's t 
II. A Stitch in Time. 
III. Menenius to the People. 


tures in Egypt, with a Sojourn among the Artists in Rome, | 
&c. With Illustrations. By SAMUEL BEVAN. | 
“ May fairly be placed beside Thackeray’s ‘Journey from Corn- | 
a sme if not on the yet higher level occupied by the author IV. Luck and Loyalty. 
of * Edthen.’” ’ - 





London; Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without; and | Dublin: ae & Smith, Grafton-street. London: Jame 
may be ordered through any Bookseller. Ridgway, Piccadilly. 
TO MASTERS OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN 


ELEMENTARY AND CLASSICAL EDUCATION, 


MESSRS. LONGMAN & CO.’S CATALOGUE OF COLLEGE 
AND SCHOOL BOOKS AND EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


Corrected to January 1849, containing about Three Hundred New and Established Works in all Branches of Scholastic 
Literature, may be had gratis of all Booksellers in Town and Country ; or a Copy will be forwarded, free of postage, on 
application to Messrs. Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 
THE GOLD REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


In a few days, in post 8vo. 


FOUR MONTHS AMONG THE GOLD-FINDERS 
IN ALTA-CALIFORNIA ; 


BEING THE DIARY OF AN EXPEDITION FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO THE GOLD DISTRICTS. 
By J. TYRWHITT BROOKS, M.D. 
D. Bogue, Fleet-street. 








In square 12mo. cloth, price 3s., or in Two Parts, at 1s. 6d. each, 

profusely illustrated, 

IRST STEPS to ZOOLOGY: 

Intended to serve as a p tg to juvenile readers 

entering on the study of the Animal Kingdom. By ROBERT 

PATTERSON, Vice-President of the Natural History and Philo- 
sophical Society. 

Whilst the arrangements and contents of this book are especially 
adapted to the above chert. the variety and beauty of the illus- 
trations render it suitable asa NEW YEAR'S GIFT, when it is 
deemed that a higher purpose should be served than the mere 
gratification of the moment. 

By the same Author, in 12mo. cloth, price 63. 


An Introduction to Zoology, for the Use of 
Schools. 


Two Sheets, exhibiting a Tabular View of the 
Classification adopted in the preceding works. 
Sueetr 1. INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 
» 2 VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 
Price 1s, each. 
Simms & M'‘Intyre, Paternoster-row, London; and Donegall- 
street, Belfast. 


“With Illustrations, 1 vol. post ‘Bro. 1 ia, 6d. 


NOTES of aTWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE in 


ITALY. 
By HAMILTON GEALE, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

“Books like the present, which treat of places so frequently 
described, furnish but small opportunity for novel extract. Mr. 
Geale’s remarks, however, are sometimes so pregnant that we 
willingly dwell upon them. Upon the whole, we commend this 

k as pleasing and picturesque in its style, and characterized by 
sound sense in its opinions and sentiments.” 
Douglas Jerrol@s Newspaper. 

“A volume over which one may spend some hours of positive 
amusement, and even of instruction.”— English Review. 

“Mr. Geale has the knowledge of a well-educated man with the 

8 and accomplishments of a gentleman.”— Spectator. 

“ Altogether this is the most readable and instructive work of 
travel we have met with for a long time.”—Dolman’s Magazine. 

“ Mr. Geale’s notes are evidently the production of a man of cul- 
tivated taste and liberal mind; the reflections upon the religious 
and political condition of Italy will, perhaps, afford some valuable 
Suggestions, notwithstanding the changes which haye occurred 
since the author’s visit.”— Westminster Review. 

“ Very agreeable in its style, and liberal in spirit.” 

x . wblin Review. 
“ The book abound’ with varied and well-written descriptions, 
occasionally judicious criticisms.” 
é Dublin University Magazine, 

“Mr. Geale is a man of taste and feeling, a gentleman and a 
scholar; he thinks for himself, and has his own expression of his 
thoughts, and when he agrees with former tourists, it is not a 
repetition, but a confirmation of what his predecessors have said. 
++. We cordially recommend this work, which may be read with 

ss James MGlechan a1, D’Oli 
mes M’Glashan, 21 er-street; Wm.S. Orr & Co. 
all Booksellers. 











re. 
° Dublin: Jai 
147, Strand, London. Sold by 





MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, complete in 2 vols. 15s. bound, 


BULWER LYTTON’S NEW WORK, 
‘KING ARTHUR. 


SIR E. 


Il. 


MORDAUNT HALL; 


OR, A SEPTEMBER NIGHT. A NOVEL. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM, ‘ANGELA, &ce. 3 vols, 


. v. 
VOLS. III. and IV. of the | LUCILLE BELMONT. 
CASTLEREAGH LETTERS | A NOVEL. 3 vols. 


and DESPATCHES 3 “In his sketches of living characters, the author is most 


‘ 2 - awn qertax: | happy. Not to speak of the leading political characte 
COMPLETING ThE IRISH REBELLION AND UNION. | some of the most conspicuous in A wv are oauhealy 
| drawn. Lady Alverston, Lady Woburn, Vavasour, Cranley 
| Broadland, and others, as individuals, and Sir Henry Lovel 
| and Mrs. Saville, as representatives of classes, are particu- 
larly happy.” —Morning Chronicle. 


** A work of the highest and most universal interest.” 
Chronicle. 
“The most valuable contribution to modern history that 
we know of.” —Herald. 


PART III. of 
CHATEAUBRIAND’S 
MEMOIRS of HIS OWN TIME, 


Comprising the Account of his Residence in England. 
Translated from the French. Price only 2s. Gd. 


Among the various interesting contents of Part IIT. will 
be found: — The Cordeliers — Marat—The Legislative 
Assembly—Clubs—Orators—Danton—Camille Desmoulins 
—Fabre D’Eglantine—Madame Roland—The Emigration 
—The Army of the Princes—The Author's Arrival in Eng- 
land—The Emigrés in London—Literary Labours—English 
Literature—Scott—Lord Byron—English Life and Manners | 
—Fox — Pitt — Burke — George III. — Lord Londonderry— | 
The Author's Arrival in Paris in 1200, &c. 


vi. 
SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 
‘THE OLD JUDGE; or, LIFE IN A 
COLONY.’ 


2 vols. 


“Full of the Clockmaker’s shrewdness and quaint 
comicalities.”— Examiner. 

“ The style of Judge Haliburton is as familiar to us now 
in England as is that of Dickens or Thackeray. The ‘Old 
Judge’ contains some admirable fun.”— Weekly Chronicle. 

“There isa fund of wit and wisdom in these amusing 
volumes. They abound in lively sallies, capital sketches of 
men and manners, interesting narratives, and amusing 
anecdotes, all given in Sam Slick’s attractive and inimitabl 
manner.”—Sun. 


Henny CoLBuRN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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M. pag HESTORICAL wens. 
3 vols. post 8vo. price 1 ” 
UIZOT’ $ “HISTORY of CIVILIZATION, 

J from the Fall of the Roman Empire ¢ to the French Revolu- 
tion. Fane by WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq. With a Por- 
trait of M. Guizor, from the Picture by Pavuc Devanocne. 

“We z not hesitate to say that his lectures appear to us to 
throw more light on the history of society in modern Europe, and 
the genera! ral progress of mankind, than any other works in exist- 

ence. If ever the philosophy of history was embodied in a human 
peing, it is in M. Guizot.”— Blackwood. 


Il. 
‘omplete in 1 vol. price 3s, 6d. 
GUIZOT’ Ss HISTO RY ~t "he ENGLISH 
REVOLU A of 1640, With a Portrait of Cuarves I. from the 
mame sais Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY entertains proposals of any descrip- 
tion involving the comtngenty of human life. 
irectors, 
ee ay ay Esq. 
John 








John Atkinson, Esq. 

Heary Wm. Beauclerk, Esq. 
@ Golwin, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. Poon be Colonel Montressor. 
Hon. William Tig 


George Alfred Walker, Esq. 
tain Twisleton Graves. 
“The — are invited to examine for themselves the advantages 
ed for ent by the plan on which policies are granted by 
fis office. Apply t 
CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Secretary. 
17, New Bridge-street. Blackfriars. 
ENTOR Lire ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
D BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
President—His Grace the een co of RUTLAND, K.G. 





Vice-Pre 
The Right Hon. the E ARL PITZWILLIAM, F.R.S. F.S.A. 
The Right Hon, the EARL of CARNARVO 


Trustees. 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Sydney. 
The Hon. Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, M.P. 
The Hon. John Henry Thomas Manners Sutton. 
Sir William George a Jolliffe, Bart. M.P. 


Chairman—JOHN DEAN P. 217, Strand 

Deputy-Chairman—GEORGE AU. Beg 2078 HARRISON » Esa. 
2, Great Tower-stree 

Darin Archer Burton, Esq. 10, Upper Hamilton-terrace, St. John's 


Robert Makin Bates, Esq. 41, Norfolk-street, Strand. 
= Benj. Caldwell, Esq. 19, North Audley- -street, Grosyenor- 


aaeeal Ww hitfield Daukes, Esq. 14, Whitehall-place. 

The Rev. Richard Lee, M.A. Rectory, Stepney. 

Sir George Graham Otway, Bart. 6, Portman-square. 

George Robert Paul, Esq. Portland Lodge, Worthing. 

Henry Corbett Taylor, sq. 15 's Wood-road. 

Major-Gen. Harry Thomson, 3. yah West, Regent's Park. 

Captain Wetherall, R.N. , Castie- hill Lodge, Ealing. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 

Economical Rates of Premium computed expressly for the use 

ofthe Company, and presenting the means of effecting policies in a 

o= variety of ways, to suit the objects and circumstances of the 


“Complete security afforded to the assured by means of an ample 
gubseribed capital—by the registration of assignments of policies— 
by the admission of age and inheress, during life, where the same 
have been satisfactorily proved, and by other regulations for facili- 
os6 the objects and protecting the interests of all bond fide policy- 


T particulars stated in the Prospectus. The usual commis- 
owed to solicitors and agents. 
By order of the Board of Directo 

LOUIS MORE. 1 Manager. 

ROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
33, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 

15th Janvary, 1849. 
NOTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN, that the Hatr-yvearty Divi- 
pexp declared to the Proprietors of the Company, may be RECEIVED 
1 Office any day (Sunday excepted) between the hours of 11 





Di +0 
George H. Hoo) -» Chairman. 
Sir John ‘Kikland., a, Depa. “Chairman, 
John Chapman, Esq. meson Hunter, Esq. 
Charles Chippindale. Esq. Colowel Mood: HAE. 
James C Solquhoun, Esq. .L.D. John Nelson, Esq. 
B. ~ Colvin, Esq. 0, Ommanne 


ey, sq. 
Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
William Whitmore, _ 
wi illiam Wilson, E: 
iS Hankey, Esq. ; 3 


Jami 
Physician—Sir C. F. Forbes, M.D. KC H., 23, Argyll-street. 
Surgeon—Samuel Solly, Esq. F.R.S., St. Helen’s- place. 
Standing Counsel—Charles Bilis, Esq 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hale. Ts & Xusten, 
Bankers— Bank kot E England. 
daury—i. M. Rainbow, Esq. 


On a THIRD SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION into the 
affairs of this Company, to the 25th March, 1846,a BONUS, amount- 
ing on the average to 31 per cent. on the Premiums paid for the 

receding Seven Lears, was assigned to all Policies of at least Three 
Fears’ standing, and effected for the whole duration of life. 

To similar Policies the following BONUSES were declared at 
former Divisions, viz. :— 

FIRST DEVESIOE, IN 1832. 
On the average,» upwards 0! r cent. on the Premiums paid. 
COND Div VISION, LN 1839. 
On the outa, 33 per roms on the Premiums paid for the 
Seven 

THE ADVANTAGES ¢ OF THIS OFFICE, among others, are: 
1 A participation septennially in two-thirds of the Profits, which 
may be applied either in x of the P or to 
the sum assured. 

_ 2, Premiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 

instead of by annual payments for the w hole of life; the Policy 
continuing to participate in profits after the payment of such Pre- 
— has ce: 
he Assurance or Premium Fund is not subject to any charge 
for Interest to Proprietors. 
RRs wamionion to pass to 0 Continental Ports between Brest and the 
Inclusive. 

5. Parties (including Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 
Company, and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside in or 
oe to all parts of the World, at Premiums calculated on real 


. Claims to be paid within three months. 


Admiral Dundas, C.B. 


va y 
Thomas Harrison, E 
Auditors--J. E 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

To secure the Advantages of this Year's Entry, Proposals 
must be lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Society's 
Agencies, on or before 1st March. 

Qcorrish EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOUCIETY.—Incorporated by Special Act of 

Parliament. 

Edinburgh—26, St. Andrew-square. 
London—61 a, Moorgate-street. 
resident. 
His Grace The Duke of Buccueven and QUEENSBERRY. 
The EXISTING "ASSU RANCES amount to upwards of Three 

Millions a 
The es volta REVENUE amounts to One Hundred and 

Twelve T 


d Pounds. 
The ACCUMULATED FUND to Four Hundred and Sixty 
Thousand Pounds. 
The WHOLE znoerre are allocated amongst the Policy- 
holders every Three Yea 
The following ADDITIONS have been made to Policies : 
ae ist a 1841, being TEN Years from the formation o of the 


SP ee re £75,239 
At Ist March, 1844, being THREE additional years.. "83% 210 
‘At lst March, 1817, being for other THREE years...... - 129,915 919 


Total Retrospective Additions to Policies up to Ist } pace a¢. 
Bs, BONN 0 once cso cezoesesaseenconsczecessesee £256,508 
This is altogether exclusive of prospective Additions. 
A further Triennial Allocation will take place at 1st March, 1850, 
A Policy of 1,001. effected on Ist March, 1832, and becoming a 
cain before Ist March, 1849, will have increased by these additions 
FOURTEEN ae NDRED and TWO POUNDS, and other 
Policies in proportio 
Table of Rates a Form of Proposal may be had on application 
at the Society's Otlice, 61a, Moorgate-street, aie. 
COOK, Agent. 
Medical Referee—JI OSEPH LAURIE, Esq. X *. Lower Berkeley 
street, Portman-square. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Thomas Farncom , Esq. ‘Alderman, ‘Chairman, 
William Leaf, “Esq. panty. -Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. 7, Humphery. Eng A Ald. M.P, 
William Banbury, Esq. ngleb; vit 





Edward Bates, jin, Thomas Kelly, Esq. a Ald, 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah ee Esq. 
James Clift, ewis Pocock, E 


‘Awdilore—Professor Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttlecorth, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeafire: reson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’ 's-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Pr rofessor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 
Standing Counsel—Sir John Romiily, M.P. Solicitor-General. 
Solicitor—W illiam Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 

In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
the security ofan Assurance fund of more than a quarter of a 
million, and an income of 65,0001, annually increasing, arising 
from the issue of upwards of 6,000 policies. 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 


Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 
to 80 per cent. of the pacts on this branch (after payment of five 
yearly premiums); and the profit assigned to each Policy may be 
added to the sum ‘assured, or applied in reduction of the annual 
premium. 

Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 


The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
advantages to the assured, not offered by any other office, — for 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
given sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 














Premiums to Assure £100. | Whole Term. 
Age. | One Year. | Seven Years. With Profits.| Without Profits. 
| 
20 | £017 8 | £019 1 £1 15 10 £111 10 
30 818] eR, | 255 207 
40 150 169 307 21410 
50 1M} 11910 468 4 011 
60 32 4 317 0 612 9 6 010 





One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
asadebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after ret have been approved. 

. BATES, Resident Director. 


NEW LIFE TABLES. 


(THE ALLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
lend aa*™ ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew-lane, 
Capital 5,000,0007. sterling. Established 1824. 


ECURITY.—The large invested capital, and the personal 
responsibility of upwards of one thousand shareholders. 

The Board, with a view of giving increased facilities te to the public 
in the transaction of life business, have directed the construction 
* various tables in addition to those they nee previously in use. 

NON-PARTICIPATING on Reduced Rates of | See gma 
2 Tables on INCREASING and DECRE ASING 8 

» subject toa LIMITED Number of Annual Payments. 
» . for WMENT ASSURANCES 

No entrance fees are charged. The assured may proceed to any 
pert of Europe without extra premium. The ty of Naval and 

ilitary Officers, not in actual service, are taken at the usual 
a A commission to solicitors and agents bringing business is 


Panetailed Prospectuses, with tables of rates and full particulars, 
will, = Cio yt be forwarded by post, or may be obtained at 
the Hea rtholomew-lane, London; at the Office of 
the Company, 95, George-street, Edinburgh; and at their various 
agencies in ‘ngland, Scotland and Irelan 

*y* Loans on the deposit of then Policies of the 
Company are made, up to their value, without legal expense to the 

rrower, 

FIRE ASSURANCES are accepted at Home at the usual rates. 
The Company prosecute both Fire and Life Assurances Abroad on 
reasonable terms. 


- HAMILTON, Secretary. 
f A. ENGEL BACH, Actuary. — 


JATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — ELkineTon 
& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same aoteneten as solid silver, They 
warn the public that the fact Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no securit A their quaity whatever, A 
goods made and sold by them r the marks of E. & Co. belowa 
crown, and such only they warrant. 


22, Regent-street, 
45, Moorgate-street, 
Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


\ EDDING CARDS executed 

elegant styles. A quiiaments name, plate, and 100 best 
visiting cards, for 4s. 6d. =p is. A great variety of pearl, 
papier maché tortoiseshell, a other fancy card- -CASCB, stationery 
and blotting-cases, travelling writing-desks and dressing: cases, 
porttaihes of all sizes, inkstands; writing papers, at 9d., 1s. 6d, 

2s. 3d. the packet of five quires ; and every article i in alte 
of the best quality and lowest prices.—At Limpirp’s, 143, Stran 
facing Catherine-street. 


DET: IMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
J. DENT, Watch and Clock es by Sictines appoint- 

ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 
eror of Russia, most respectful] “solicits from the p ublic an 
nspection of his extensive STOC f WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern im vovements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 ineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going Lever Abe e jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Power Areal 


RNAMENTAL CLOCKS.—Recently received 
from Paris an unusual large variety of Fourteen-day 
CLOCKS, rot strike the hours and half-hours, in Ormolu, Marble 
and China. The designs are pastoral and historical, and included 
few of great merit in the style of Louis XIV. The price is four 

et ry seven fines each, and upwards. 
AVORY & SONS, 9, Cornhill, London, opposite the Statue 

oft fie ‘Duke of Wellington. 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin, 
oose, 1s, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par 
of tthe usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 





} London, 





in the most 














ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, and 2, Povel | Aechenge Buildings, London. 
Established 
Policy Holders’ Capital, 4 £1,137,753, 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Oftice, £1,678,000, 


Presiden 
The Right Hoagurable| EARL GREY. 


| Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
he Rev. James Sherman, Deputy-Chairmuan, 
Henry B. Pat. Esq. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. 


George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D, Frederick Squire, Esq 
William Judd, E William Henry Stone, . aoe 





Sir Richard D: King, Bart. Capt. t. W. Jo ay Aes illia: 
Sq. u or, 


John 
Physician—J one ‘ae M D. F Ss. 29, U pper Mont 





d and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved Cy | meoperties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ i + and destructive 
[~<—rry et ALPE DINGL luxw of a genu uine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at INGLEY & Co.’s = Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-st 

Caution.—Beware of the words * From Metealfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


APSLEY PELLATT & Co. (late Pellatt & 
Green), FALCON GLASS WORKS, Holland-street, Black- 
friars, respectfully solicit an inspection of their Toe = STOCK, 
consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Breakfast, Tea, and Toilet Services, 
in great variety. Superior Table Glass, of their own oy aye 
in Decanters, Jugs and Goblets, Caraffs, Wine Glasses, &c., 

prising the most elegant and artistic designs of the day, both ‘. 
form and decoration. Their usual selection of Prismatic Crystal 
sand Lustres. An extensive and beautiful assortment 








gue-street, 
Montague-square. 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Premiums. 























of Foreign Ornamental Glass, & he works may be seen in full 
operation every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. — Holland- 
street, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 

CANDLES. 


AVIES’'S CANDLES, 53d. and 6d. per Ib. ; 
Waxed Wick Moulds, 77. : ‘Composite, 81., 10d., and lod; : 





























7. The Assured may Sqn at © of = Policies to the C 
8& No charge but for Po ~~ 
The ctus, Tables o' Hates Gc to be had at the Ofice in 





Tospe 
Lond: 
nance ef the Companys Agee o cOMTERS, Seretary. 











! Wax Candles, 1s,; German Wax a, 2d. ; Fine. jax, 
Date | Sum ies aot eel |Bonuses added subse- | Transparent Wax, 18. 9d, ; Best 2s. Sperm FS 
of Original Premium. {quently,tobe further | js. 6¢. and 18. 7d. ; ; Metallic, 7id. ‘and od. Motited Soap, oe. and 
Policy. | Insured. | increased annually. 648. per aid. Yellow. 4a 54a, And bie. ‘Windsor Soap, » da. ad. 
P “ r m1 per packe' rown Win —" ls. ~% mon 
1806 | £2500 [£79 1010 Extinguished £1222 2 0 Sealing Wax, 4s. 6d. per Ib. Sperm’ Oil, 7s. 6d. per gallon: Solar, 
1sll 1000 33 l9 2 ditto 23117 8 3d.; Seal, nd, or Vegetable 4s. 6d. For Cash at 
1818 1000 | 34.16 10 ditto 1i4 18 10 Davies’ ‘sold {established Warthouse ¢ St. Martin’ elana. 
Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. FOR LIVER COMPLAINTS, BAD DIGES- 
= r oe RVOUS or SICK HEADAC HES, take HOL- 
Policy Date. | Sum Bonuses | Total with Additions, LOW he pins .—This admirable medicine acts so peculiarly 
No. a panty added. to be further increased. | on the system that all persons suffering from general debility, 
| ] | nervous affections, liver or bilious complaints, headaches, apes on 
521 1807 £900 | £952 12 1 | 1882 12 1 | tion, want of appetite, or any other disorder brou ~ o on by seden- 
1174 1810 1200 | 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 tary “habits, should a recourse to it as a safe and certain remedy, 
3392 1820 5000 3558 17 8 8558 17 8 —for however great the sufferings of the patient may be, these pil 
will give almost Bo relief, ood ultimately strengthen the 
ful } pestioulazs may be obtained upon applica- | ¢ impaired faculties of the mind. L are 


tion to the "Age toy of the Office, in 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, N | 
Regent-strect. 


all the principal towns of the 


body and restore t 

also, infallible in the cure of Sout. = matism, Dropsies, and 
lpitation of the Heart. Sold by al 1 Druggists, and at Professor 
Holloway’ 's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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SPELLING REFORM: 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT, OR PHONOTYPY, 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 


ALEXANDER JOHN ELLIS, B.A., 


FELLOW OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY AND FORMERLY SCHOLAR OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 








Occasion of the Spelling Reform.—In the present state of English orthography, no man | 
can tell the spelling cf a word from its sound, or the sound from its spelling. In order to 
learn to read and write English, therefore, the student has to learn the look of each indivi- 
dual word, and to commit to memory the names of all its component letiers, This is a | 
labour of years, and is completely accomplished by very few—by none in the lower ranks | 
of life. The prevailing ignorance of the lower classes has its main source in this initiatory 
difficulty. 

Object of the Spelling Reform.—To enlarge the present Roman alphabet, by adding 17 | 
new letters (after rejecting k, y, 2), and thus allow each word to be spelled as it is pro- | 
nounced by the most careful speakers, so that any one who has learned the 40 letters of | 

| 


the alphabet, may be able to tell the pronunciation of every word he sees which is exhi- 
bited in them, and the proper orthography of every word from its proper pronunciation, 
with mechanical certainty. 

Advantages of the Spelling Reform.—1. Great reduction in the time and trouble now re- 
quired for learning to read. 2. The consequent gain of time for imparting the realities of 
education, whereby alone the education of the poor can be rendered possible. By far the 
greater part of the time spent by the frequenters of our National, British, and other schools 
for the poorer classes, is now consumed in an attempt to acquire the arts of reading and 
writing—an attempt which is ineffictual in nine cases out of ten. 3. Uniformity of pronun- | 
ciation, and self-correction of provincialisms. 4. Facilitation to foreigners desirous of | 


learning English; a facilitation much needed by the Welsh. 5. The foundation of a uni- 
versal alphabet for reducing all languages to one system of writing, either for the scientific 
purposes of the comparative philologist, or for the religious labours of the Christian mis. 
sionary. 6. Reduction in the size of books by the disuse of superfluous letters. 7. The 
general use of phonetic short-hand, or phonography. 


Objections considerea.—1, On the ground of Etymology. The etymology of a word cannot 
be properly considered until its phonetic value is known or represented. 
orthography does not represent the sound, and is therefore useless to the etymologist. The 
resemblance of letters is fortuitous, and irreducible to rule; see fancy, phantom, buy, 
ghost, rhyme, isle, you, house, husband, &c. &c. English etymology is not known, and 
therefore cannot be destroyed; but all the fancied advantages of the present spelling will 
exist while there is one dictionary in it preserved in our public libraries. Etymology is for 
the scientific; reading and spelling for every one; a dubious facilitation of etymology 
would be too dearly purchased at the indubitable expense of educational difficulties. 2, 
“The books now in existence would be rendered useless.” Not to those who can now read; 
those who cannot, would have to learn to read in our present spelling, to use these books; 
they would have no more to do if Phonetic Spelling were general. But had the new spel- 
ling not been introduced, they would have had to learn to spell like those books: this 
trouble is saved. It is one thing to read Chaucer, and another to spell as he did. For 
other remarks see the Plea for Phonetic Spelling. 





WORKS IN CONNEXION WITH THE SPELLING REFORM, 


PUBLISHED BY 


F. PITMAN, 1, QUEEN’S HEAD PASSAGE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Price 83. 6d., in Phonetic Spelling, demy Syo. 





The present ' 



































ESSENTIALS OF PHONETICS. 


By ALEXANDER JOHN ELLIS, B.A.; 


Practical Application to the reduction of All Languages, Written 


un Twenty-seven Languages, preceded by a phonetical account of 
use of Phoneticians, Philologists, Etymologists, Ethnographists, 
Travellers, and Missionaries. 

“The present work is divided into two sections: the former is 
an elaborate treatise on the theory of Pronunciation ; it minutely 
exumines the various inflections of the voice, and ably discusses 
the use and misuse of the multifarious sounds which constitute 
speech. It proves the writer to be not only an ardent devotee of 
the new science of Phonetics, but a laborious student of our own 
and foreign languages....The author then proceeds still further to 
develope his system, and adapts it to no less than twenty-seven 
anguages or dialects. The energy and zeal which this task has de- 
manded deserve the highest commendation. Hi3 plans should be 
especially studied by those who profess to teach foreign languages 
“without a master,’ as oftering the outline (at least) of a mode of 
virtually communicating sound by printer’s ink.” 

Douglas Jevroll's Weekly Newspaper. 





By the same Author, printed in the common orthography, demy 
8vo. pp. 180, price is. 6d. 

A PLEA FOR PHONETIC SPELLING; 
OR, THE NECESSITY OF ORTHOGRAPHIC REFORM. 
Second Edition, entirely re-written, with Improved Tables. 

In this work the inconsistencies of the present style of spelling 
are thoroughly exposed, the deplorable results arising from the 
consequent difficulty in learning to read displayed, and all the 
objections hitherto raised against the introduction of phonetic 
spelling stated and combated. 


“Mr. Ellis’s work....is the production not only of a scholar, 
but of an acute philologist....Both the work itself, and the refor- 


Containing the Theory of a Universal Alphabet, together with its | 
or Unwritten, to One Uniform System of Writing ; with Examplea | 


each, and followed by an exact verbal translation ; adapted to the | 


THE 


mation it suggests, are worthy attentive consideration...... Two of 

the most weighty objections against the proposed plan—that_ it 
| would destroy the etymology of the language, and would nullify 
the distinction between words of different orthography and signi- 
ication, but of the same sound—are answered in a most able style. 
....That the author establishes the superiority of the new over the 
old [spelling] none who read his work with intelligence, and with 
| a desire to learn, can fail to admit.” 

Douglas Jevvold’s Weekly Newspaper, 

“ We recommend Mr. Ellis’s book to general attention. It will 
| be interesting to all classes of readers, even those who are opposed 
| to the science he advocates. It is a book of great labour and re- 
search, ingenious and logica), and full of curious matter of infor- 


mation.”"—Bath Journal. 


The ETHNICAL ALPHABET, in a Tabular 
form, with Examples in Ten Languages, extracted from the * Essen- 
tials of Phonetics.’ Price 1d. 


The following Works are wholly printed in the New 
Phonetic Spelling. 


ELLIS’S PHONOTYPIC ALMANAC for the 
year 1839, containing all the usual information given in alma- 
nacs, together with a series of tables of moneys, weights, and 
measures, of the principal foreign countries as compared with 
the English. 32 pages, royal 32mo. price 2d. stitched. 

The CHILD’S PHONETIC PRIMER; or, First 
Phonetic Reading Book. By ALEXANDER JOHN ELLIS, 
B.A. Second Edition. Price 3d. 

The TEACHER’S GUIDE to the USE of the 
CHILD'S PHONETIC PRIMER. By the same. Price 4. 

*y* By means of these two little books a child may be taught 
to read in a very short period of time, varying with the eapa- 
city of the pupil, from one to three months. 

The SERMON on the MOUNT. Price 1}d., or 


12 copies for 1s., stiff coy 2 








Published early every Saturday morning, at the 


OFFICE, 344, STRAND. 


CHARLEY’S HOUSE: a Tale for Young Chil. 
dren. By ALEXANDER JOHN ELLIS, B.A. Printed in 
large type, price ls. This tale consists chiefly of easy conversa 
tions on different subjects, between a young child of five or six 
years of age and his mother. 

The greatest living writer of children’s books has reported 
most favourably of this little tale,as being well adapted for 
children, and likely to interest them. 


The PHONETIC JOURNAL for 1848, edited 
by ALEXANDER JOHN ELLIS, and containing a great 
number of entertaining and useful papers, together with copious 
intelligence of the progress of the spelling reform for the year 
1848, Cloth, price 5s. 

The VICAR of WAKEFIELD and Select Poems 
(including the * Traveller,’ * Deserted Village,’ and ‘ Retalia- 
tion’), by OLIVER GOLDSMITH. _Foolscap 8vo. cloth, price 
23. 6d. An elegant book for a New Year's Gist. A copious ex- 
Le nor of the alphabet in English, French, and German is 
prefixed. 

_ Foreigners would find this book exceedingly useful to them 
in learning the Pronunciation of the English Language. 

ORIGINAL NURSERY RHYMES, being an 
attempt to sabotients playful sense for serious nonsense. By 


ALEXANDER JOHN ELLIS, In a coloured wrappex, 
3d. A New Year's Gift for Young Children. 


In Preparation, 
| The NEW_ TESTAMENT, according to the 


Authorized Version. Very carefully printed in large type 
Demy 8vo, stereotyped. Wil be ready in the course of February. 


|The NEW TESTAMENT, pocket edition. Ar 
| ranged in paragraphs, with a ready reference to chapter and 
verse. Royal s2mo. stereotyped. Will be ready by Easter. 


RASSELAS and Select Poems, by Dr. Samuzl 
JOHNSON, Will be ready in February. 
| SEVERAL SCHOOL BOOKS are in the Press, 


and will be duly announced. 









On Saturday Morning, 6th of January, 1849, was published, the FIRST NUMBER of 
> 5 8 Ve" r 
PHONETIC NEWS, 
Weekly Family Newspaper, containing ail the News of the Week, price 4}¢. Stamped, wholly printed in the new Phonetic Letters. 


THE ORGAN OF THE SPELLING REFORM AND ADVOCATE OF UNSECTARIAN STATE EDUCATION, 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, PEACE, AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
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o. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-1 
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